THE FOUNDATION OF WORD-MEANINGS 
DIFFERENT APPROACHES !). 


Résumé. 


LES FONDEMENTS DES SIGNIFICATIONS. 


Le langage est un fait social, dont l’acquisition enrichit l'individu d'une facon 
particuliére en lui conférant une prise sur le réel. Partant des expériences décrites 
par Helen Keller on essaie de définir en quoi consiste la compréhension de la 
signification d'un mot (intuition projective esquissant une série indéfinie d’applica- 
tions ultérieures). 

On décrit ensuite le passage de la fonction linguistique non-réfléchie 4 la science 
linguistique, qui construit des schémas possibles d’expression. 

Il y a deux voies distinct’; par ot on peut approcher l’explication des significa- 
tions: la voie subjective qui part de l’esprit humain et celle objective qui part de 
la structure du réel. Ces deux voies sont complémentaires. 


It is a fact that cannot be called in:o question that every 
normal human being has at least one system of soundcombinations at 
his disposal by means of which he is able to express his thoughts, 
feelings and wants to those of his tellow-men who use the same system 
and that in this way a mutual exchange of intentions is effected. 
Although human speech is always an activity of hic et nunc, 
it cannot be said, that it is purely individual. No speech can be 
successful, that has not integrated in itself language, that is a system 
of words having a definite meaning and of rules controlling the way 
in which words are to be put together to sentences. Language is a 
social fact. Its reality has imposed itself on us since the very beginning 
of our conscious life. The image of things we have acquired has been 
built up to a large extent by the aid of language. It is true that 
conscious life is originally independent of the visible and audible 
symbols of language, being prior to their entering into the young 
child’s life. Experience has proved, that isolated human individuals in 
whom the faculty of speech failed to be developed did have a certain 
understanding of the world but that it had remained a rudimentary 
one. This is not surprising when we realise that animals too by their 





1) Paper read in a meeting of the Warburg Institute, London, May 1947. 
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behaviour prove to be capable of discrimination, of retention, recognit- 
ion and other mental acts. We must acknowledge the existence of 
mental activity anterior to and hence independent of linguistic express- 
ion. The very remarkable case of Helen Keller points to the same fact. 
The blind, deaf and dumb girl had an intensive inner life before the 
teacher came who was to free her mind by leading it to the under- 
standing of hand-spelt symbols. The report given by herself in her 
autobiography shows, that her mind distinguished and identified 
things by sense-perception before she understood that the things 
perceived were meant by the symbols her teacher spelt in her 
hand. The moment of sudden enlightenment when the understanding 
of the symbolic character of fingerplay broke forth is described 
by Helen Keller as the dawn of a new period in her life. The very 
report of it shows, that mental activity only discovered symbolic 
meaning and did not create it. The enlargement of mind that follows 
from the understanding of the symbolism of language is so important, 
that the idenfication by certain scholars of cognition and symbolic 
thought may be explained from it. Nevertheless this identification of 
thought with expression is not in accordance with the facts. Elementary 
conscious life is already cognitive, volitive and sensitive before it 
encounters the social fact of language. It is true, indeed, that in an iso- 
lated person these faculties remain on a very primitive level. The 
discovery of language suddenly opened new ways of mental develop- 
ment to Helen Keller, whose main channels of contact with the outer 
world had been blocked up by an accident. This contact in a more 
regular and gradual way has opened new ways to all of us in our 
infancy. This process has taken place in so natural a way that 
really we do not remember it. It is only in a retrospective way we can 
realise the profit we have derived from the acquisition of language. Its 
symbols enlarged our mind in three directions principally. In the first 
place they gave us a more solid hold on the environing world. The act 
of discriminating and retaining units amidst the ever flowing stream 
of events perceived by us by means of the senses is consolidated 
and facilitated as soon as we know the names of the things, their 
properties and the actions we can perform with them. To know 
the name is to have a thing at. one’s disposal in a freer way than by 
perceiving and handling it. Names seem to give an easy control of 
things, names are even substitutes that take the place of the things them- 
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selves; these names are always present to the mind and can always 
be produced by it. Not only primitive people are under the charm of 
names. Every child has had a period during which it was fond of 
learning the names of things already known, but that seemed to begin 
to radiate their very essence in the light of their names. And not only 
things already known appear in a new light by perceiving their denomi- 
nations. Every word of the vocabulary of a given language being the 
symbol of something real, a growing mind after having understood 
the symbolism of certain words will be inclined to go both ways, that 
from things to names and that from names to things. Indeed, the 
curiosity of learning how things are named leads to the curiosity of 
learning inversely how names if I may coin a word are ‘‘thinged”. By 
using this way the horizon of the mind is broadened much more than 
by the other. Through vocabulary and its being explained by members 
of the linguistic group the individual makes the acquaintance of a lot 
of things thus far lying beyond his experience, the existence of 
which is guaranteed by the very fact of the existence of their 
names. Every thing that is of interest for the group the individual has 
to live in, is known by the child that is growing up either by direct 
experience or by hearing it mentioned. Every new word it hears in the 
conversation of its group has a meaning and because it is sure of that, 
the word interests it. A great part of reality becomes known to us in 
our childhood through hearing it mentioned. In hearing the words 
explained by the context or by intentional circumlocution we anticipate 
on the realities they stand for. It is true, that many of them do not 
represent things nor other phenomena that belong to the external 
world. Olnly part of the words we learn from the group cover visible 
and palpable things, their properties and relations, a larger part of the 
vocabulary serving to denote phenomena of inner life, that concern 
reflexion, feeling and will. This is a second dimension, in which 
language extends the perspective of the learning individual: it provides 
a person with the means of self-manifestation towards another person, 
it furthers communication between men, enriches and refines the mutual 
interrelations. Here too, it would be going too far to say that commu- 
nication between men is created by speech only. Experience shows, that 
the mere fact of human beings being together naturally creates contact. It 
expresses itself in looks, in facial expressions and gestures. Good friends 
can be for a long time together without uttering a word and yet enjoy 
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each other's company, as Carlyle and Tennyson are said to have done. 
It is quite obvious, that just as cognition has its roots, lying deeper than 
speech, so has communication. But just as cognition that has not inte- 
grated language into itself remains rudimentary, so are the contacts 
between persons when they remain silent. This is the reason why loving 
persons when speaking different languages feel it as an impediment to 
be confined in their contact to extralingual means and generally they 
rapidly succeed in overcoming it by learning each other’s language. It 
is particularly the feeling that is developed by the use of language that 
furthers personal contact. It is rather by the emotional than by the 
purely cognitive side of things that a person reveals himself to another. 
Linguistic intercourse commonly does not deal with things as they are, 
but as they are esteemed to be, as they are felt and appraised. This 
intercourse stimulates and develops the faculties of feeling and apprai- 
sal at the same time that it opens the minds to each other, The third 
direction in which the mind is developed by contact with language is 
closely akin to the second. Emotional thought arises from subjective 
reality without the individual knowing it. It pretends to be quite 
objective. Emotional predicates to our mind do not seem to be attributed 
because we deem things so to be, but because they are. Yet it is through 
the contact with other people, that we perceive the subjects of our 
statements are often common and objective while the predicates are 
subjective. In this way we obtain an insight into the nature of our own 
inner world. It is yet another way than that of extending expressiveness 
of feeling. Language not only aids us in expressing feelings, it also 
induces our mind to reflect on itself and thus contributes to selfknow- 
ledge and selfcontrol. We are conscious of our innér world in rather a 
confused manner so long as language has not come in and ordered it 
by enabling us to distinguish its various contents. Hence the education 
the mind obtains through language, not only concerns the cognitive 
and practical disposal of things, it puts us in a more intimate and richer 
relation to our fellow-men and it gives us a hold on our own inner 
world by enabling us to objectivate and thus to master it: 

Language consists of words and every word has a meaning. One is 
said to know that meaning if one is able to use a word in the right 
way. But perhaps this is not always necessary. We can say one knows 
the meaning of a word, if one reacts in the way expected to its use by 
others. But this criterion holds good only in the case of uttering a 
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command or a desire. Its application would seem to prove that a dog. 
that has been trained to react to such words as: bring this there and lie 
down, would know the meaning of these words. If this should be true, 
it would be impossible to make any difference between the behaviour 
of a trained animal and that of an obedient child. Indeed, there is a 
fundamental difference, that just throws light on the gap that separates 
the animal mind from the human. Not only is the dog unable to re- 
produce what his master orders him to do: he knows how to react to the 
command without understanding it. For him the word: bring it here is 
a relevant sound, not a word with a meaning. When trying to analyze 
this difference one comes to the conclusion, that knowing a word in 
the sense of understanding its meaning is one thing. Quite a different 
thing is the dogs reaction to a word addressed to him and heard by 
him. Human speech is commonly used to deal with reality and then 
serves to express human attitudes towards it. If this were the only 
manner in which language could be present to our mind, we should 
solely know and feel things by means of language, without having 
language as an object of knowledge apart from things. It is a fact that 
a human being has a knowledge not only of things with the aid of 
language, but also of language itself. That is so to say a secondary 
knowledge, in which knowledge of language is expressed by language 
itself. There is a possibility of getting out of what we may call 
primary knowledge of wordmeaning, that consists in our being able 
to apply them to reality in the right way. This possibility lays the 
basis for a science of wordmeanings, in which language is no longer 
applied to deal with things. This possibility of discarding the ties that 
bind speech to reality is seized by men when they become grammarians 
and linguists. We may propound the problem, if this fact of a science 
of language throws some light on the psychology of the consciousness 
of meaning in the average speaker, Therefore we must start from the 
implicit knowledge of meaning in ordinary speech and show in how 
far it prepares the explicit science of meaning of the linguist. This 
science is characterized by the fact that it deals with linguistic pheno- 
mena that have been detached from application to concrete reality. 
Grammar and semantics propose certain rules to the pupil, that are 
illustrated by passages taken from authors or from popular speech. 
These illustrations never exhaust the rules given, for they cannot be. 
seemed to be confined to the applications that have already been made, 
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because they always leave scope for further applications, that have not 
yet been made. This is even the case with dead languages as latin: the 
general rules of that language cannot be identified with the material 
illustrating them, being the texts and inscriptions we possess: besides 
the definite examples given in fixed products of language there is al- 
ways the indefinite area of possible other realisations. Concerning the 
rule of these realisations it is impossible to say whether they have 
already been realised or not. This area of indefiniteness is so to say 
the living and inner aspect of any linguistic fact. In its open possibilities 
it can never be confined to realizations already made, it transcends in 
a creative way the limits of reality already given. It seems to me that 
these facts, apparently subtle and of little importance, are suitable to 
make clearer the phenomenology of the understanding of language in 
general and of meaning in particular. 

When can we say that we understand the meaning of a word? Diffe- 
rent answers are possible. We can approach the problem from the 
intellectual side and say that a wordmeaning is known to us if we are 
able to paraphrase it by other words. In doing so we confine ourselves 
to the domain of words and treat them, as if they have their foundat- 
ions in their own sphere independent of reality and actions. It is clear, 
that this way of explaining words must lead to a point where the 
realistic and pragmatic side of word-meanings must be acknowledged. 
Here we prefer to start from the pragmatic aspect of word-meanings 
as being prior to the ideal one. By pragmatic understanding of a 
word-meaning I mean that through it a perspective of action is 
opened to the mind. There is some analogy with the understanding 
of a tool, that lies before us as a curious thing until some one 
shows us what we can do with it unless we find it out by trial. There 
is an analogy, but there are also several differences, To understand 
what you can do with a saw or with a gimlet means to be sure of 
actions you can perform with them. The projection of possible actions 
is essential to understanding them. For this reason it may be 
characterized as a prospective mental act. This act is sure of the future 
in this sense that it foresees unlimited repetition of the application of 
the meaning understood. In understanding a tool or a toy, one is certain 
of unlimited actions without having accomplished them. This certitude 
is at the same time a practical and an intellectual one: It is obvious that 
the intellectual side can not be dispensed with. It is like the light that 
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guides action. If understanding is the projection of a schenie of repeat- 
ed application it is a kind of power. As seen from the practical side and 
as seen from the intellectual side its contents are always of a general 
nature. But is every word-meaning a general one? Are there not nomina 
propria (proper names) besides appellativa (class-nouns)? How can 
proper names be understood, if their meaning is particular and not 
general? If our thesis be tenable, we must make it acceptable, that 
both in words denoting particular things as in those of general mean- 
ing there is a hidden element of generality. Indeed, if we analyze more 
closely the way in which the proper name is grasped by a child, we find 
that even here the transcending function is not lacking, the connexion 
of the name with the person named being understood as extending 
beyond the present moment and anticipating on further application. 
Seizing a name is something more than perceiving a momentary 
connexion between a sound and a thing: it is placing the thing under 
the permanent aspect of its name. Not only will the thing have this 
name henceforward so far as it is in the power of the person who 
understands, he cannot but see that this connection between the name 
and the thing has never had a beginning, that he has only found it as 
it had always been. This subjective consciousness of word-meaning is 
at the root of the illusion of platonic idealism, as I hope to show further 
on. For the moment we have to insist on the fundamental fact, that 
from the point of view of function a difference between proper names 
and class-nouns cannot be made in this sense that originally the under- 
standing of names consists in conceiving the possibility of repeated 
application of any name that the mind understands. The anticipat- 
ion of this repetition is still indifferent to the question, if repeated 
application of the name will have as an object the same thing in 
different successive appearances or different things that are to be 
conceived as specimens of the same kind. Indeed, this is a distinction 
that can only be taught by experience: when the thing to be named 
appears again and again it is equally possible to apply the name in an 
identifying sense as in a generic one. If experience presents several 
specimens of a class at the same time, the classfunction of the name 
will no doubt be realized. This may be the case with names that are 
considered as proper names, for instance when we see several children 
of the same parents together. The fundamental act that precedes in 
rank the separation between the identifying and the classifying funct- 
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ion of the name consists in simply applying it again. It is the possibility 
of this ,,again’’ that is anticipated in understanding any word-meaning. 
Young children prove this function when they apply the name daddy 
to male persons they meet without knowing that only one man can be 
their dad. Here we come upon the functioning of names in a stage prior 
to differentiations that a more experienced mind must make. 

The identifying and classifying activity that is at the root of speech 
is based in mind-activity in general. We traced speech back to one of 
its very sources in the subject and we found the act of naming to be 
two-sided as being practical and intellectual. It is an illustration —- and 
a very illuminating one — of the way in which human mind-activity 
takes hold of reality. In pursuing the innermost motives that control 
consciousness of meaning we meet this activity of mind. However, we 
realize that transcendental subjectivity is only a formal condition for 
conceiving and understanding word-meanings. The material definite- 
ness of what meanings there are cannot be derived from the identify- 
ing and classifying function only, It comes “from without’’ and so 
subjective phenomenology is to be completed by two other approaches, 
which are social reality and the world. 

Without understanding word-meanings we cannot use them 
and this is the same thing as saying they do not exist for us. 
However, understanding is not creating. The words we receive in 
our minds are given us by the linguistic group to which we belong and 
we are not free to take them in a different sense from what the group 
does. And in so far as meanings are bound to words given by the 
group it is the group’s interpretation of reality that imposes itself on 
our minds. It is the group that thinks and acts for us in patterns we 
have to conform to. An approach to word-meaning can start from 
different points of view. We can look for the inner conditions lying in 
the structure of the human mind that determine language and its use. 
We were doing so, when we analysed the nature of the understanding 
of word-meanings and found that it consists in having an anticipatory 
scheme. Understanding always concerns words as units. It always 
supposes that in later experience the meaning that has been understood 
will be realised. This is a fundamental condition of all understanding. 
We can characterize it as transcendental, by which term we mean that 
it transcends sense-perception and is the very form of mental activity 
that cannot fail to be actualized in any case whatsoever. Transcendental 
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unity is both extensive and intensive, From the extensive point of view 
it contains an indefinite number of applications, from the intensive one 
it contains a multiplicity of elements. No word-meaning is entirely 
isolated, every meaning is akin to others and may be related to others. 
This does not mean, that the realm of meanings is something independ- 
ent or autonomous, as some too idealistic philologists of philosophers of 
language are inclined to conceive it. The form of unity may be a 
transcendental factor in every use of meaning, the signification it 
covers in each case is not a product of the functioning of the mind: the 
mind receives it from without. Reality consisting in this functioning 
in each case, we must say that transcendental unity doesn't exist apart 
from the units the mind realizes in concrete word-meanings and their 
applications. Hence it follows that the mind is not free to impose unity 
cn things or to make units of meaning that would not have a basis 
either in linguistic society or in reality. It is the social group that cuts 
out for us the units we shall perceive and understand in the field of 
perception. It is true, that in doing so the group-mind generally 
follows the outlines of units that stand in a relief so to say naturally 
given, Spatial things perceived reveal themselves as units by their 
contrast with environment, by moving along a fixed background or by 
proving suitable tot be handled by us (as things). Units are given 
to our sense-perception and we may introduce’ new ones by putting 
together units naturally given. Social institutions and private enter- 
prises give abundant examples of units made by men. A town is a 
unit composed of houses, streets and squares, each of which is again 
composed of units. The fundamental units can be perceived by the 
senses, but the higher ones are far beyond perception. We can see 
trains and railways, but we cannot see the railway-company. This is, 
however, not a word only, but a word that means something that can 
be understood as corresponding to a reality. Is reality the real origin 
of word-meanings or is it the mind? As we have found, the human 
mind provides the unity that underlies every meaning as a formal 
quality. But this does not imply that the unifying activity is free in 
cutting the patterns of things in the way it likes. There are units in 
the world around us that cannot be said to be constituted by transcend- 
ental subjectivity, because they inevitably impose themselves on 
our perception. In natural environment there are units that don’t 
depend upon our freedom of perception. Every individual must 
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perceive them and finally get hold of them. That is to say that there 
are essentials or invariables. Indeed, if these units are prior to all 
perception and impose themselves as invariables amidst the everfloating 
impressions our mind receives from the outer world, we shall not 
succeed in explaining words denoting such units as achievements of 
subjective mental energies only. We have to take them as reactions to 
the mere fact of the pregivenness of the things named. The act of going 
the methodical way from within to without must then be supplemented 
by the inverse one, that leads from without to within. By taking the 
way from within we can understand that word-meanings are seized 
as units and that they are applied in a certain manner. What we 
cannot understand by taking this way is, that there are such things as 
the sun, the moon, the stars, the earth and many others that impose 
themselves on any human perception. If we are on the right way with 
our objectivism, we may venture to conceive the idea of universal 
semantics. By this term we mean a science which states the objective 
conditions to which every human language is subject. General semantics 
would have to fix the stock of units that no human language can do 
without, because the objective world that surrounds us is structural in 
a way that must be reflected in the realm of meanings. Besides the 
inner apriori consisting of the acts of posing units and applying them 
we are led to acknowledge an outer apriori, which consists of the 
structure of the world in so far as it imposes itself on our minds. This 
structure is the objective apriori that explains the existence of different 
groups of word-meanings, of which we may give the following survey. 
Nature as the environing cosmos presents itself to our senses with the 
great regular phenomena of sun, moon, stars, day, night, seasons, birth, 
growth, death and living beings. Every language must have words 
meaning these phenomena. As for living beings, in a language only 
those will be named which are found in the experience of the speakers 
of that language or are invented by their imagination. However, this 
limitation does not alter the fact that words for living beings, conceived 
as units, will be found in every language. Here again stress must be 
laid on the two-sidedness of the functioning of words. They are of 
practical use for our orientation in the world, but at the same time 
they are the starting-point of cognitive problems in all their complexity. 
Not only units which are relatively independent as living beings will 
occur in the vocabulary of every language. With the parts of the body 
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it will be the same. The anatomic structure of a plant or an animal 
reveals itself to a certain degree to normal perception as it is clearly 
outlined by its outward appearance. Hence in no perception the units 
of organs or parts of the body as the head, the eyes, the nose, the 
mouth, the teeth, the ears, the heart, the stomach, the legs, the feet, 
the hands and the fingers etc. can be absent. Knowledge of the body 
may be only elementary apart from what scientific analysis shows. 
Nevertheless it always contains essential features of the structure of the 
body. The distinction of the main organs, that must be expressed in 
every language, is founded not only on their being seen and disting- 
uished spatially but also on the experience of their functioning in our- 
selves and in other people. We have to assume, that the mere percept- 
ion of the organs and the understanding of their functions have always 
been closely connected in the same sense as perceiving an object of 
practical use can hardly be separated from the understanding of its 
use or at least the inquiring after it. This close connexion between a 
unit and its function seems tot be the real basis of the distinction 
between nouns and verbs that occurs in every language. Nouns indeed 
and verbs represent distinct, although inseparable aspects of reality. 
If the understanding of a thing is to know what it does or can do, 
every act of understanding a unit transcends the mere being given of 
the thing perceived and passes on from the thing as a dead unit to the 
relations in which it stands, the functions it exercises or can exercise. 
It is these concrete dialectics of things, quality and action that will and 
must be reflected in language. It is true that the ways of science about 
things and of handling them in practice have differentiated in a 
civilisation like ours. But the common sources of both knowledge about 
things and handling them lies in an original understanding attitude of 
the mind towards reality. 

It must be acknowledged, that the objectivistic way of starting from 
things in order to come to language does not solve all the problems of 
language. Objectivistic realism can deduce in a sense quite different 
from the meaning of that word in idealistic systems, that certain units 
cannot fail to occur in the consciousness of the group. It cannot deter- 
mine, how, in what form they will occur. There must be words for 
sun, moon and stars in every language, but it cannot be deduced, what 
words in any language will represent these things. Here a problem 
arises that cannot be solved by general speculation, if it can be solved 
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at all. The real form of words in all their diversity is determined by 
historical reality only. But on the other hand the factor of contingency 
that rules many facts of language should not make us blind to the actual 
possibility of having an insight into the general framework of language 
as an expression of reality, as it revéals itself in its main features alike 
all over the world. A certain deduction from without is possible and 
may further our insight into the sources of word-meanings, which are, 
as we tried to show, partly of an inner and subjective, partly of an outer 
and objective character. 


Wilhelminastraat 30, Haarlem. H. J. POS 











PHONETIQUE ET PHONOLOGIE. 


Divergences entre l’opinion de Troubetzkoy et celle de l’auteur concernant !a 
phonétique et la phonologie. L’auteur est d’avis que la phonétique n’a jamais été une 
discipline relevant des sciences naturelles; elle est au fond et avant tout une discipline 
qui a pour tache d’examiner les faits linguistiques d’ordre phonique au point de vue 
de la langue. Troubetzkoy regarde les données phoniques au point de vue d'une 
seule fonction: la fonction représentative de la langue. Mais il y en a deux autres 
aussi, celle de l'appel et celle de l'expression. Examiner les faits phoniques au 
point de vue des trois fonctions fondamentales de la langue, ce n'est pas le privilége 
des phonologues seuls. Les phonéticiens ont non seulement le droit, mais aussi le 
devoir de traiter les faits d’ordre phonique conformément aux exigences des trois 
fonctions de la langue. A cet égard il n’y a et il ne peut étre aucune différence 
entre la phonologie et la phonétique. 


1) Depuis des années on ne peut plus engager de discussion avec 
le regretté Troubetzkoy, ce grand représentant, si prématurément 
disparu, du mouvement linguistique de notre époque: dés 1938 il nous 
avait quitté pour aller 1a oi nos problémes s'anéantissent et cédent la 
place 4 la solution finale... 

Ce qui nous est resté, c'est un amas de pensées relatives a la phono- 
logie: des théses et des suggestions qui se trouvent réunies dans une 
étude posthume, parue au t. VII des Travaux du Cercle Linguistique 
de Prague 1). Tous les linguistes qui se heurtent aux problémes fon- 
damentaux de l'étude des sons doivent accorder une attention sérieuse 
a ces pensées; en les examinant, chacun d’eux se sentira obligé de 
prendre une position nette vis-a-vis d’elles, car cette attitude sera 
d'une importance décisive pour ses conclusions ultérieures. 

En ce qui concerne mon attitude personnelle, elle est, je crois, assez 
connue; dés que Jakobson, Karcevskij et Troubetzkoy eurent formulé 
dans un manifeste commun 2) l’idée lancée par Baudouin de Courtenay 
et développée par ses premiers disciples (KruSevskij, Sterba etc.), a 
savoir qu'il y a ou, pour mieux dire, qu'il peut y avoir des différences 
fonctionnelles entre Jes sons d'une langue donnée, je n'ai pas hésité a 





1) N. S. Troubetzkoy, Grundziige der Phonologie, Prague, 1939. 

2) Quelles sont les méthodes le mieux appropriées & un exposé complet et 
pratique de la. grammaire d'une langue quelconque?: Actes du Ier Congrés Inter- 
national de Linguistes 4 La Haye, 1928, p. 33. 
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souscrire a ces idées renouvelées 3). Un peu plus tard j'ai fait des 
essais en vue d'une application pratique de cette conception dans le 
domaine de la linguistique synchronique, d'une part, et de la lin- 
guistique diachronique, d’autre part, et j'ai été amené 4 constater qu’a 
bien des égards la phonologie est susceptible de jeter un jour nouveau 
sur les faits linguistiques hongrois et finno-ougriens, facilitant la 
solution d’une série de problémes mal élucidés (relations synchroni- 
ques et diachroniques entre les particularités des dialectes hongrois, 
évolution de quelques sons en hongrois et dans les autres langues 
finno-ougriennes, etc. *). 

Bien que j'aie toujours approuvé l’idée fondamentale de la phono- 
logie, je considérais avec un certain scepticisme les enseignements qui 
se cristallisaient peu 4 peu autour de ce fonds commun. Plus d'une 
fois j ai exprimé mes doutes; sous ce rapport il suffit de renvoyer a 
mes observations faites aux Congrés de Londres et de Gand 5). 

Une partie de mes observations critiques concernaient les notions 
psychologiques qui semblaient inséparables de l'idée de la phonologie, 
surtout au début de la carriére de celle-ci. C’était, comme nous savons, 
Vhéritage du passé, le legs de Baudouin de Courtenay et de Sterba, 
dont on retrouve les traces méme dans les premiers ouvrages de Trou- 
betzkoy &). Les essais qui avaient pour but de présenter le phonéme 
comme l’idée d’un son (,,Lautvorstellung, Lautabsicht’’}), n’empor- 
taient jamais ma conviction. Au fond je cherchais la solution de ce 
probléme dans une autre direction, de méme que plusieurs linguistes 
russes contemporains7). Vers la fin de sa vie Troubetzkoy lui-méme 





3) Voir mon étude, parue uniquement en hongrois, sur la phonologie A phono- 
légiarél: Magyar Nyelv XXVI, 18—30. 

4) Cf. mon étude intitulée Bevezetés a fonolégidba (Introduction a la phonologie: 
Nyelvtudomanyi Kézlemények, t. XLVIII; comme tirage 4 part: Budapest, 1932). 

5) A new category in phonology (Proceedings of the II. Int. Congr. of Phon. 
Sc. Cambridge, 1936); Die Scheidung langue-parole in der Lautforschung (Proceed- 
ings of the III. Int. Congr. of Phon. Sc. Ghent, 1939). 

6) Cf. Versuch einer allgemeinen Theorie der phonologischen Vokalsysteme: 
Travaux I, p. 39; Actes du IIe Congrés International de Linguistes, Genéve, 1931, 
p. 120. 

7) Les définitions du phonéme qui ont été proposées par Mme Sor ou par 
Vinokour (,,le phonéme est le. contenu social du son”) etc. et que j'ai rangées dans 
la catégorie des définitions sociologiques (cf. Bevezetés.a fonolégidba, p. 16), sans 
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a cherché a débarrasser son enseignement phonologique de ces survi- 
vances du ,,psychologisme” 8), mais ses tentatives n'ont pas suffi a 
dissiper mes doutes qui ont quand méme persisté 4 propos de plusieurs 
problémes nullement négligeables. En réalité, il ne s'agissait plus de 
doutes, mais d'une divergence irréconciliable des opinions. Ou l'une 
est juste ou l'autre; il se peut également que toutes les deux soient 
erronées, mais cela ne nous regarde pas. 

2) Une des divergences essentielles de nos vues a trait 4 la nature 
de la phonétique. Troubetzkoy est d’avis que la phonétique est 4 ran- 
ger parmi les sciences naturelles: sa conception et ses méthodes indi- 
quent nécessairement son appartenance®). La phonétique serait donc 
séparée par un abime de la phonologie qui est 4 considérer comme 
une discipline essentiellement linguistique. Selon Troubetzkoy, on ne 
doit méme pas essayer de jeter un pont-entre les deux disciplines; les 
conséquences en seraient néfastes pour toutes les deux. Au lieu de 
tomber dans les fautes du passé et de vouloir aplanir les divergences, 
il faut tacher de faire une distinction aussi nette que possible entre 
ces deux branches des sciences 1°). 

Je ne sais pas, d’ot. Troubetzkoy a pris l'idée que la phonétique est 
une branche des sciences naturelles. Il est peu probable qu'il I’ait 
puisée dans Ihistoire de la phonétique. I serait difficile de considérer 
les savants hindous et grecs qui ’s occupaient des phénoménes pho- 





étre tout a fait satisfaisantes, méritent toute notre attention. C’est dommage que 
les linguistes de l'Europe occidentale et leurs collégues américains n’aient jamais 
tenu compte de ces définitions russes. Twaddell ne les signale méme pas dans son 
ouvrage fondamental, consacré a la définition du phonéme (On defining the phonem, 
Baltimore, 1935). 


8) Grundztige der Phonologie, p. 37. 


%) ,,Die naturwissenschaftliche Einstellung ist fiir die Phonetik unbedingt not- 
wendig” (Grundziige, p. 13). ,,Die Sprechaktlautlehre [— Phonetik], die mit kon- 
kreten physikalischen Erscheinungen zu tun hat, muss naturwissenschaftliche, die 
Sprachgebildelautlehre [= Phonologie] dagegen rein sprach- (bezw. geistes- oder 
sozial-) wissenschaftliche Methoden gebrauchen” (ibidem, p. 7). 


10) ,,Das Fehlen einer scharfen Trennung zwischen Phonologie und Phonetik 
war ein methodologischer Mangel der klassischen Handbiicher der Lautlehre. Dieser 
Mangel musste auf die Entwicklung sowohl der Phonetik als auch der Phonologie 
hemmend wirken und es gibt daher keinen Grund, ihn auch kiinftighin zu wieder- 
holen” (Grundziige, p. 10). 
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niques de leur langue comme des naturalistes et méme Madsen qu'on 
place généralement 4 la téte des spécialistes modernes de la phoné- 
tique, ne pourrait étre rangé dans cette catégorie. 


Il est vrai qu’au cours du XVIIe et du XVIIIe siécles méme des 
non-linguistes (instituteurs de sourds-muets, professeurs de chant, 
etc.) ont contribué a l’enrichissement de nos connaissances phonéti- 
ques. Il n’est pas douteux qu’a cette époque-la — et plus tard peut- 
€tre encore mieux —- deux branches des sciences naturelles, 4 savoir 
la physiologie et l’accoustique aient joué un réle décisif dans la cristal- 
lisation des notions fondamentales de la phonétique. I] ne pouvait pas 
en étre autrement: n'étaient-elles pas proches parentes de notre disci- 
pline? Cependant, le phonéticien, tout en connaissant la structure et 
le fonctionnement des organes de la parole, est aussi peu semblable au 
physiologue que le musicien, malgré ses connaissances acoustiques, au 
physicien. D’autre part c'est un fait que tous ceux qui, a partir de la 
seconde moitié du siécle passé, ont créé la phonétique proprement dite, 
au sens moderne de ce terme, étaient des linguistes professionnels ou 
des savants consacrant 4 la linguistique la meilleure partie de leur 
activité. A propos de l’époque classique qui va de Briicke 4 Rousselot, 
il suffit de rappeler les noms tels que Ellis, Sweet, Bell, Techmer, 
Viétor, Sievers, Passy, Storm et Jespersen. En ce qui concerne les 
recherches plus récentes, pourrait-on classer parmi les naturalistes 
Roudet, D. Jones, Ward, Meyer, Menzerath ou Gombocz? Non, tous 
ces illustres représentants de la phonétique ont été ou sont linguistes. 
La phonétique, telle que nous la connaissons aujourd'hui, n’a jamais 
été une branche des sciences naturelles et, de nos jours, elle ne l’est 
pas non plus. 

Il n’en reste pas moins que depuis la fin de l’époque classique une 
tendance ,,alinguistique’’, voire ,,antilinguistique’”’ s'est fait sentir dans 
le domaine de la phonétique. Cette tendance venait du cété de la 
phonétique expérimentale, devenue une méthode a part depuis le temps 
de Rousselot. Cette discipline dont les enregistrements, les mensura- 
tions et la technique de plus en plus compliquée demandaient au 
phonéticien des connaissances physiques et techniques trés approfon- 
dies, a nécessairement détourné l’attention des chercheurs des buts 
linguistiques 4 atteindre: la méthode expérimentale a relégué au second 
plan le caractére linguistique des problémes a étudier. 
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Cette tendance a atteint son apogée chez Scripture. Ledit savant 
visait, au moins pendant une certaine période de son activité scientifi- 
que, a faire de l'étude des sons non seulement au point de vue méthodolo- 
gique, mais aussi en ce qui concerne ses problémes et ses notions 
fondamentales, une branche des sciences naturelles. Mais Scripture 
n'ignorait pas que la condition préalable de cette transformation radi- 
cale était de rompre définitivement avec la phonétique du passé. Il ne 
reculait pas devant cette rupture: bien au contraire, il alla jusqu’a 
faire la déclaration suivante: ,,Man muss die ganze iiberlieferte Pho- 
netik des vorigen Jahrhunderts (n’aurait-il pu dire: ,,der vorigen Jahr- 
hunderte?”’) als unbegriindet ablehnen’’ 11). C’était la méthode expé- 
rimentale qui a conduit Scripture 4 ce scepticisme; il réclamait aussi 
une définition nouvelle des notions fondamentales de la phoné- 
tique 12). 

Cette déclaration de Scripture dain de 1930; depuis, elle n'a été 
suivie d’aucune conséquence pratique. La nouvelle discipline n'est pas 
née ce que nous regrettons bien vivement. Si elle était née ou qu'elle 
naquit un jour, elle serait 4 coup sir parfaitement semblable aux 
sciences naturelles, mais fort dififérente de ce que nous appelons pho- 
nétique. 

Voila la seule tentative qui, au cours de l’histoire, ait été faite pour 
transformer la phonétique en une branche des sciences naturelles. 
Comme nous voyons, elle est restée en germe; depuis, certaines 
recherches tendent a faire valoir des considérations essentiellement 
linguistiques aussi dans le domaine de la phonétique expérimentale. 
Ce que les fréres Zwirner appellent ,,phonométrie’, n'est au fond 
qu'une sorte de phonétique expérimentale mise au service da la lin- 
guistique 13). 

En conclusion, je me crois autorisé 4 contester le bien-fondé de 
affirmation de Troubetzkoy, suivant laquelle la phonétique serait une 





1) Zeitschrift fir Experimentalphonetik I, p. 171. 
12) ,,Eine Hauptaufgabe der heutigen Phonetik ist die Ausbildung von Begriffen. 
An Stelle der alten Begriffe, wie Sprachlaut, Silbe, Verstakt usw. — die samt und 
sonders nur gespenstartige Illusionen sind unt itiberhaupt keine reale Existenz haben 
-— muss man versuchen auf: den experimentellen a aamemeraaiie neue Wirkdichkeits- 
begriffe aufzubauen” (ibidem). 
18) E. Zwirner-K. Zwirner, Grundfragen der ‘ieteainue. Berlia,. 1936. 
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discipline ressortissant aux sciences naturelles. A mon avis elle ne I'a 
jamais été et ne le sera jamais. Sans considérer certains buts pratiques 
(enseignement des sourds-muets, etc.), onJ’a toujours mise au service de 
la linguistique. C’est préciseément sa connexion étroite avec notre disci- 
pline, qui lui confére un caractére essentiellement linguistique. Si elle 
le perdait, elle cesserait d’étre ce qu'elle est aujourd hui. 


3) Nos vues sur la nature de la phonologie présentent une diver- 
gence au moins aussi nette que celle que nous venons d’établir par 
rapport a la phonétique. 

J'ai déja eu l’occasion de protester contre un abus qu'il est facile de 
relever dans les travaux phonologiques et qui consiste a envisager le 
probléme du phonéme et, d'une maniére générale, le domaine de la 
phonologie uniquement au point de vue de la fonction représentative 
de la langue. Partant de ce fait, on enseigne que les sons pourvus 
d'une fonction représentative sont des phonémes et que les autres 
sons ressortissent 4 la catégorie des variantes. 

Cette conception est fonciérement erronée et cela pour deux raisons. 
D’une part il est certain que les phonémes sont importants non seule- 
ment du point de vue de la fonction représentative, mais encore sous 
langle de l'appel et de l'expression; d’autre part, parmi les éléments 
des signes linguistiques on rencontre, outre les phonémes et les varian- 
tes, aussi une troisiéme catégorie qui embrasse les éléments dits 
,emphatiques” dans ma terminologie14). Ces éléments emphatiques 
participent aux fonctions de l’expression et de l’appel, tandis que les 
variantes sont réservées a l’expression. 

Troubetzkoy connaissait bien cette objection; dans son ouvrage 
posthume il s’en occupe d’une maniére détaillée 15). I] me donne raison 
en ce qui concerne le caractére unilatéral des recherches phonologiques, 
mais il ajoute qu’en examinant aussi des éléments dénués d'une fonction 
représentative, on ne ferait pas avancer la phonologie d’un pas décisif. 
A son avis, les moyens linguistiques de ce genre sont assez rares 
et mal connus. A cété du chapitre trés nourri qui est a consacrer 
aux moyens phoniques pourvus d'une fonction représentative, les 





| 14) Probleme der Phonologie, Zeichenlehre—Elementenlehre: Ung. Jahrbiicher, 


XV (1935), pp. 193—208. 
18) Grundziige, pp. 18—29. 
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deux autres chapitres, beaucoup plus minces (moyens linguistiques de 
l’'expression et de l’appel) paraitraient disproportionnés. Les deux . 
derniers ne seraient pas de la méme nature que le premier, de sorte 
qu'il semble préférable de confier l'étude des moyens de l'expression et 
de l’appel a une discipline 4 part (,,phonologische Stilistik”). La pho- 
nologie proprement dite devrait garder son caractére actuel, restant 
l’étude de la partie extérieure des faits linguistiques au point de vue de 
la fonction représentative 16). 

Tout d’abord il convient de rectifier une erreur évidente de Trou- 
betzkoy. Tous ceux qui ont étudié le probléme des moyens affectifs de 
l’expression linguistique savent fort bien que les moyens de ce genre 
sont trés nombreux, sans compter l’immense nombre des moyens 
potentiels qui, le cas échéant, peuvent produire ce que Bally appelle 
,effet par évocation du milieu”. Méme en ce qui concerne la partie 
phonique des signes linguistiques, on trouve maints phénoménes de 
ce genre aussi bien dans le domaine des sons eux-mémes (types spé- 
ciaux de sons) que dans celui de certaines particularités phonétiques 
(allongement affectif, déplacement d’accent, intonation du mot, etc.), 
Le chapitre consacré aux éléments emphatiques ne serait donc pas aussi 
maigre que Troubetzkoy le pense. En outre, on rencontre dans n’‘im- 
porte quelle langue un nombre trés considérable de variantes sociales, 
sans parler des variantes individuelles et des nuances phonétiques 
dont Tiroubetzkoy et ses disciples tiennent également compte 17). 

Méme s’il n’en était pas ainsi, mes doutes n’auraient rien 4 voir 
avec le nombre plus ou moins élevé des faits que je considére comme 
ressortissant au domaine de la phonologie. Cette question ne pourrait 
étre tranchée a l'aide d’arguments ,,quantitatifs’’. Ce qui importe, c’est 
de dire, si la phonologie a pour but d’apprécier les phenoménes pho- 
niques de la langue au point de vue de leurs fonctions. Dés qu’on 
admet cette thése fondamentale qui, 4 mon avis, ne saurait étre contes- 
tée, il est faux de choisir une seule fonction pour examiner a la 
lumiére exclusive de celle-ci tous les phénoménes y relatifs. S’il 
nexistait qu'une seule fonction, la représentative — dont l'importance 





16) ,,Der Name ,Phonologie’ darf nach wie vor auf die Untersuchung der dar- 
stellungsrelevanten lautlichen Seite des Sprachgebildes beschrankt bleiben”: Grund- 
ziige, p. 29. 

17) Projet de terminologie phonologique standardisée: Travaux IV, 309--326. 
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ne pourrait étre mise en doute — Troubetzkoy aurait certainement 
raison. Dans ce cas tous les phénoménes qui se montrent indifférents 
par rapport a la fonction représentative pourraient étre exclus de la 
phonologie. Mais ce n'est pas le cas. Dans la langue, au lieu d'une 
seule, il y a jusqu’a trois fonctions différentes: outre la fonction repré- 
sentative, il y a la fonction de l'appel et celle de l’expression. Perdre 
de vue ces derniéres équivaut 4 contredire les principes fondamentaux 
de la phonologie et 4 rejeter le caractére fonctionnaliste de la con- 
ception phonologique. 

La phonologie que Troubetzkoy avait en vue, est donc incomplete, 
puisqu’elle n’envisage le répertoire des sons que sous l'angle de la 
fonction représentative. C’est pourquoi je ne saurais souscrire a cette 
conception des recherches phonologiques. ' 


4) Mais si la phonologie est la discipline linguistique qui examine 
et apprécie les sons et leurs qualités au point de vue des trois fonctions 
linguistiques, et si la phonétique est une discipline qui examine égale- 
ment des sons et des particularités phoniques pour des buts linguis- 
tiques, il y a lieu de se demander si l’abime qui sépare ces deux disci- 
plines est en effet aussi profond que Troubetzkoy le croyait. 

Avant de répondre 4 cette question, il faut résoudre un autre pro- 
bléme. Pourrait-on faire des objections de principe ou des objections 
d'ordre méthodologique contre l'introduction de la conception fonc- 
tionnaliste dans la phonétique? S’il y a des raisons qui interdisent aux 
phonéticiens de considérer les phénoménes phoniques sous l'angle 
des trois fonctions linguistiques, la distinction, voire la séparation des 
deux disciplines est justifiée. Dans le cas contraire cette distinction 
s'avérera insoutenable. 

Autant que je sache, l’application de la conception fonctionnaliste 
a la phonétique ne se heurte a aucun obstacle sérieux. Troubetzkoy 
avait toujours apprécié les déclarations des phonéticiens sur les dif- 
férences fonctionnelles des sons. Quoique la suggestion de Winteler, 
dit-il 4 ce propos, d’établir une distinction entre les oppositions réelle- 
ment utilisées par la langue pour différencier des mots, d'une part, et 
les oppositions non utilisées, d’autre part, n'ait pas eu d’écho, cette 
thése fut reprise par Sweet, la grand phonéticien anglais, qui l'a 
transmise méme 4 ses disciples, comme en témoigne par exemple le 
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cas de Jespersen qui a maintes fois insisté ,,mit besonderem Nach- 
druck’’ sur l’importance de cette distinction 18). 

Comme on voit, selon l'aveu de Troubetzkoy lui-méme, la conception 
fonctionnaliste avait depuis longtemps pénétré dans Ja phonétique, 
indépendamment des initiatives de Baudouin de Courtenay qui, au 
moins au début, cherchaient 4 se faire valoir également dans le domai- 
ne de la phonétique 19). 

Si, malgré la reconnaissance de ce fait capital, Sweet et ses disciples 
continuaient a traiter 4 peu prés de la méme maniére les phénoménes 
phoniques distinctifs et non distinctifs au point de vue de la fonction 
représentative, cela s’explique uniquement par le peu d'importance 
qu ils attachaient 4 leur découverte et non par leur méthode qui, mal- 
gré les affirmations contraires de Troubetzkoy, n’avait rien a voir 
avec les sciences naturelles 29). Ni Sweet, ni Jespersen n’adoptaient 
une méthode pareille; pour s’en convaincre, on n'a qu’a jeter un coup 
d’oeil sur leurs travaux. 

On ne saurait attribuer la méthode des sciences naturelles a D. 
Jones non plus, qui applique d’une maniére rigoureuse et conséquente 
la distinction des phonémes et des non-phonémes. Sa phonétique 21) 
est, 4 proprement parler, une étude sur les phonémes et les variantes 
de la langue anglaise, considérés sous l’angle d'une définition assez 
particuliére du phonéme (,,a family of sounds’). Est-ce que Trou- 
betzkoy rangeait Jones parmi les phonologistes? Cela est possible, mais 
on peut ranger Jones au méme titre aussi parmi les vrais phonéti- 
ciens, notamment dans la catégorie de ceux qui appliquent les princi- 
pes fonctionnalistes au classement et a l’appréciation des phénoménes 
phonétiques. Etait-ce un désavantage pour son essai de synthése? 
Loin de la, ce fut précisément le principe qui le distinguait d’une ma- 
niére particuligrement heureuse des autres produits, plus ou moins 
ternes, de la littérature phonétique de son époque. 

Quant 4 E. Zwirner, c'est un phonéticien, voire un partisan de la 





18) Grundziige, pp. 7—8. 

19) Il est notoire que Baudouin de Courtenay et ses disciples donnaient 4 la 
phonologie la dénomination de ,,psychophonétique’”’. 

20) ,,die Methode, die dabei benutzt wurde, war die einer naturwissenschaftlichen 
Beobachtung”: Grundziige, p. 8. 
21) An outline of English Phonetics, 3e édition: 1932; 4e édition: 1934. 
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phonétique expérimentale qui est parvenu, sans prendre connaissance 
de la phonologie, 4 une conception fonctionnaliste des phénoménes 
phonétiques. : es 

Il serait oiseux de vouloir empécher l’application de la conception 
fonctionnaliste dans le domaine de la phonétique. Essayer de le faire 
équivaudrait 4 vouloir réserver l'usage de la boussole 4 une certaine 
espéce de navigateurs. Pourquoi en priver les autres et les laisser 
vagabonder sur les mers? 

Comme nous venons de voir, les phonéticiens eux-mémes se sont 
rendu compte a plusieurs reprises des différences fonctionnelles qu'il 
y a entre les sons d'une langue donnée. Méme siils n’avaient pas 
fait cette découverte, on ne devrait pas leur refuser le droit d’en tirer 
profit. Pourquoi réserver cette distinction 4 la phonologie? Dans la 
science il n'y a pas de monopoles. 

La seule objection qu'on puisse faire contre l'introduction des 
principes fonctionnalistes dans la phonétique, est la méme que nous 
venons de formuler 4 propos des travaux de phonologie: il ne suffit 
pas de considérer une seule fonction, la représentative et de limiter 
les recherches a la distinction ‘phonéme’— ‘non-phonéme’. C’est une 
objection qu'il y a lieu de faire méme a Jones ou 4 Zwirner. . 

Dans mon manuel de phonétique 22), j'ai essayé d’éviter toutes ces 
erreurs. A propos de chaque question de détail j'ai taché de faire 
ressortir le r6le du phénoméne 4 examiner au point de vue des trois 
fonctions linguistiques et j’'espére que cette conception n’a point nui 
a mon ouvrage que j aurais pu nommer aussi ,,phonologie’’, puisque, 
outre la fonction représentative, j'y ai tenu diiment compte aussi des 
deux autres fonctions linguistiques 23). 

Muzeum-krt. 4/C 
Budapest, VIII, JULES LAZICZIUS. 





22) Fonétika, Budapest, 1944. 
23) Aprés avoir terminé le présent article, j'ai eu l'occasion de feuilleter l'ouvrage 
intitulé Systéme et méthode de B. Malmberg; en ce qui concerne la conception 
phonologique de Troubetzkoy, on y retrouve des objections trés semblables 4 celles 
que jai formulées 4 plusieurs reprises. 















DIPHTHONGS IN DUTCH. 


SUMMARY. 


The Dutch diphthongs ei [ei], ui [5a] and ou [ou] may be an example of the 
resonatory formant, a component that is formed more or less unconsciously, becoming 
relevant. 


There is something puzzling about the Dutch diphthongs: ei (i), 
ou (au) and ui (ci, 2u and 5i). Their qualities deviate from those 
of the diphthongs in other languages and also from the other vowel- 
combinations in Dutch: aai, ooi, oei, eeuw, ieuw. 

Investigators have asked themselves repeatedly whether ei, ou and 
ui really are diphthongs. Van Ginneken1) reckons them among the 
vowels and includes them in the triangle of clear vowels. Also Van 
Wijk 2) in his Phonologie (handbook of phonology) classed the ei, 
ou, ui, in the vowelsystem. Troubetzkoy 3) 4) at first classed them 
as' vowels but later set them apart. De Groot5) on the other hand 
considers them to be diphthongs. 

When deciding upon the first solution mentioned one has indeed 
the feeling of having chosen the lesser of two evils. But still it does 
not give a full satisfaction and though it is true that ee and oo often 
end in an audible sliding-sound, it is still undeniable that this sliding 
sound is not essential, not relevant here, whereas the final sounds of 
ei, ou, ui are. If one lengthens the first component of these compo- 
sitions (¢, 2,5), i. e. the sound of Dutch bek, hok and English up and 
if then the so-called second component is not formed, the diphthong 
has lost its character, a relevant quality has evidently disappeared. 

It seems to me that here the new opinion about the qualities of 
vowels gives an explanation. In the vowels various formative parts 
are found which, though they are distinguished quantatively as 





1) Van Ginneken, J., Onze Taaltuin, 2, 12, 1934. 

2) Van Wyk, N., Phonologie, 1939. 

3) Troubetzkoy, N. S., TCLP 1, 1929, 55 etc. 

4) Troubetzkoy, N. S., TCLP 7, 1939, 107—108. 

5) De Groot, A. W., TCLP 4, 1931, 118. 

Kaiser, L., Arch. néerl. de Phon. Exp., 15—19, 1939—1943. 
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principal. and minor parts, are not looked upon as qualitatively 
different. On the ground of an extensive examination of the vowels 
of a few hundreds of. Amsterdam undergraduates ®) it seems correct 
to distinguish a resonatory component (the lower formative part) and 
an articulatory component (the higher formative part) in the vowels. 
The resonatory component is formed in a space of which the pharynx 
forms a considerable part. Both dynamically and acoustically it 
remains in the background, but with vowels it may be regarded as 
relevant. The articulatory component is formed in the place of articu- 
lation (Russell 7), Huizinga 8)) and takes the principal place in the 
dynamic and acoustic representation of the sound. Of course also 
resonance is of some influence here but it is only of secondary im- 
portance. Only in the rounded back-vowels: oe, oo, o the resonatory 
component is the paramount importance for the whole. 

If one examines the articulation of the diphthongs ei, ou, ui, by 
means of palatograms, then it is surprizing how the place of contact 
on the palate does not remind to the slightest degree of the articulation 
of the second element, at least if one has to do with unconcerned 
speakers, for it is quite easy to pronounce the second component 
intentionally, as mostly happens in declamation. 

It seems to me that in the second part of the diphthongs mentioned, 
exclusively the resonatory component is relevant. Towards the end of 
the diphthong one passes over into another, lower, resonatory sound, 
but does not trouble about the articulatory component. Therefore it is 
not important whether in the case of ui one represents this component 
as ie or as uu, for these two have the same resonant component and 
distinguish themselves exclusively articulatorily, as for the matter of 
that also oe has the same resonant sound. 

By tapping against the wall of the backmost resonator (a little 
above the larynx, as suggested by Auerbach 9) and practiced by Eyk- 
man 1°) and Faddegon 11), one observes distinctly the falling of the 
resonant sound during the pronunciation of ei, ou, ui, while articu- 
latorily, e.g. by whispering, little can be observed, unless one ex- 





7) Russell, G. O., The Vowel, 1928. 

8) Huizinga, E., Arch. néerl. de Phon. Exp., 7, 1932. 
9) Auerbach, F. Annalen der Psysik, 3, 1878. 

10) Zwaardemaker, S. en L. P. H. Eykman, Leerboek der Phonetiek, 1928. 
11) Faddegon, B., Versl. K. A. v: W., N. R. DI I, 10, 1938. 
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aggerates the second component into the full vowel, which, however, 
is certainly unusual in common speech. 

Possibly this explanation may also elucidate a special case i.e. the 
occurrence of diphthongs of this kind preceding a nasal sound by the 
side of corresponding nasalized sounds in French: F. brun — Dutch 
bruin, Fr. jasmin — Du. jasmijn etc. In both cases we have to do 
with an identical vowel, which undergoes a resonatory change: by 
nasalization, as during the whole of the process in French, or by 
enlarging the pharyngeal space towards the end, as in Dutch. 

Further the question crops up whether, in the development of the 
spoken language, the becoming relevant of the resonatory part is not 
a very young phenomenon. 

Voiced consonants all have naturally a resonatory component, but, 
at least in Dutch, this remains quite irrelevant. 

The relevancy of both components in the vowels, which are younger 
than the consonants, appears e.g. from the work of Kucharski 12), 
which stresses the interrelations between the two formants of the 
vowel. 

Obviously a sound may be exclusively represented by its resonatory 
sound as occurs in Dutch in the diphthongs ei, ou, ui mentioned here 
and in English in the well-known cases, where a final r has fallen out, 
i.e. has lost its articulatory component. 

Possibly the development of the spoken language will go on in 
this direction. 






























Amsterdam, September 1941. L. KAISER. 
Prinsengracht 793. 









12) Kucharski, P., Nature, 132, 1933 








SOME RECENT TRENDS IN LINGUISTIC THEORY 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO SYNTACTICS. 


At the request of the philological society I prepared for their 
transactions for 1941, pp. 43—133 (published in 1943), an article 
entitled Some recent developments of syntactical theory — a critical 
survey. Owing to the war a number of relevant. treatises and 
articles were inaccessible to me. The survey certainly needs to be 
supplemented in several directions. Firstly it must take cognizance of 
work which has appeared since 1941. Then it must deal more fully 
with the remarkable developments of linguistics in America, in par- 
ticular the movement largely inaugurated by Professor Leonard 
Bloomfield (now of Yale) about twenty years ago. Tie discussion of 
these developments presupposes some acquaintance with the contro- 
versy about ‘“mentalism”’ in linguistic description. Lying behind these 
issues are the fundamental problems connected with the relation of 
linguistic science to logic and philosophy, problems which here can 
only be intimated. In the first draft of the published “critical survey” 
I had touched upon these topics, but through exigencies of space I 
had to content myself with a few remarks in the concluding summary 
of findings and a reference to an article by Olav Nes entitled Das 
grammatische Begriffssystem im Lichte der neueren Logik (Norsk 
Tidsskrift for Sprogvidenskap, VI [1932], pp. 5—28). The raising of 
logical issues leads in its turn to a consideration of what is loosely 
termed Semantics, a study which has evoked much interest in America 
and which has already begun to be systematized and furnished with 
a technique. The ground having thus been prepared, the way is clear 
for an exposition of Bloomfield’s system of analysis and of attempts 
to refine his system and develop it further, as well as apply it to the 
description of particular languages, on the part of his many followers. 
This extensive body of work deserves to be more widely known in 
Europe. That does not mean that European contributions to linguistic 
theory in recent years are negligible. On the contrary two veteran 
linguists now no longer with us — Jespersen and Bally — have left 
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a valuable legacy of published work. One particular endeavour of 
Jespersen, the devising of a satisfactory symbolism or notation for 
linguistic analysis, has in its turn claimed the attention of an American, 
Zellig Harris who has worked out a notation in conformity with the 
ideas of the American school. 

Beginning with the controversy about “mentalism’’ we may note 
that the clearest exposition of the anti-mentalistic standpoint is to be 
found in Bloomfield’s Linguistic Aspects of Science (International 
Encyclopedia of Unified Sciences, vol. I, no. 4, University of Chi- 
cago, 1939). According to Bloomfield the linguist studies sequences 
in which language mediates between non-linguistic events. Language 
in its bio-physical aspects consists of sound-producing movements and 
of the resultant sound-waves and of the vibration of the hearer’s 
ear-drums. Language in this bio-social aspect exemplifies the fact that 
the persons in a community have been trained to produce these sounds 
in certain situations and to respond to them by appropriate actions. 
Thus Bloomfield would describe an act of speech purely in terms of 
stimulus and response, symbolizing by means of S~>r—>s—R the fact 
that a stimulus S (whether linguistic or non-linguistic) produces a 
speech-response (r) on the part of the speaker, which in turn acts as 
a linguistic stimulus (s) affecting the hearer, whose response (R) 
may be further speech or some non-linguistic action. Many relays of 
speech may intervene between a non-linguistic stimulus and a 
“‘handling” response. We note the absence of any reference to mind 
or thought, in accordance with Bloomfield’s dictum (p. 13): ““The 
scientific description of the Universe ...... requires none of the 
mentalistic terms, because the gaps which the terms are intended to 
bridge exist only so long as language is left out of account’. He 
acknowledges that terms like mind, will etc. yield service in daily life, 
in art and religion, but would contend that they have no place in 
physics, biology or linguistics. In regard to the venerable problem of 
the nature of ‘““Universals” he says (p. 37): “it is a trick of pseudo- 
philosophy to postulate a metaphysical concept of an apple to account 
for the imperfect reporting function of the word ‘apple’. The obvious 
fact is simply that a speech does not mention every feature of stimu- 
lus”. A spirited reply on behalf of “mentalism’’ was given by the 
Romanic scholar, Leo Spitzer, in Language XX, pp. 245—251, in 
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opposition to Bloomfield’s article ‘Secondary and tertiary responses 
to language” (ibid. pp. 45—-53). The question which concerns us here 
is whether there are ranges of linguistic phenomena which are — at 
the present state of analytical technique — insusceptible of complete 
description without resource to mentalistic terms. In the trans- 
actions of the Philogical Society for 1941 (p. 118) I suggested 
that in the discrimination of synonyms e.g. zum Strand, an den Strand 
I had found it useful to study the reports of native speakers on the 
different mental pictures the two phrases evoked. I also drew attention 
to the value of imaginative reconstruction of situationg and contexts 
in studying shifts of meaning, e. g. Jeanjaquet’s explanation of the 
accretion of feeling-tone in the case of par exemple (Mélanges Bally, 
pp. 439 ff). It must be granted that such subjective approaches are 
not ‘‘scientific’’ in Bloomfield’s sence, for — as he says on p. 13 of 
Linguistic Aspects of Science — science deals with events that are 
accessible in their time and place to any and all observers. It seems to 
me that there are besides the cases just mentioned several others in 
regard to which it would be interesting to observe how far a non- 
mentalistic analysis would suffice. One case in point is the “‘ironic”’ 
use of language, classed by Bloomfield (ibid. p. 28) with jest and 
mendacity as a derived type of speech. Using non-technical language 
we should say that in irony there is a discordance or tension between 
the words actually used and the meaning “intended” by the speaker. 
How does the hearer manage to interpret the utterance as ironic? One 
might reply that in English at least there is a certain type of intonation, 
sufficiently conventional and traditional which gives the hearer a 
clue. Supposing, however, a writer uses expressions in an ironic 
function, we may ask how a reader correctly interprets them. In my 
own case I should propably have auditory images of the characteristic 
ironic tones, and except by reporting these subjective conscious 
experiences to others who report similar experiences I do not see any 
way of demonstrating that a long vanished author's words were in 
point of fact ironic. 

Next there is the familiar, linguistic problem of groping for the 
elusive “mot juste’ whether in an original composition or in trans- 
lation. There is often a state of hesitation, rejection, acceptance or 


balancing. of various possibilities. Have we not often an underlying 
& . 
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awareness of a task (Aufgabebewusstsein) which controls our attitude 
towards the words and phrases emerging and fading out? Sometimes 
a solution falls into place with a “click”, giving an accompanying 
feeling of satisfaction. Above all the task of translating from one 
language to another is a highly complex and baffling process. Then, 
too, there is the familiar phenomenon of “losing” the thread’”” — and 
recapturing it, so admirably described by A. Hénigswald in his 
Grundlagen der Denkpsychologie (2nd ed. 1925). He also tries to 
bring out the interwoven states of consciousness we experience when 
listening to a narrative which we know is a fairytale. It may, of 
course, be objected by the opponents’ of mentalism that none of these 
situations belong to the domain of the linguist any more than other 
apparent acts of choise. However, organized speech is the basis of 
all the phenomena mentioned, though a full description of them seems 
to require something more. Another case of a use of language which 
it would be interesting to see analyzed by a thoroughgoing behaviorist 
is the successful rendering of apart bya good actor before a responsive 
audience, in particular the communication of specific emotions. The 
stimuli are the words in their contextual meanings, the actor's tones 
and other elocutional factors and his facial expression and bodily 
postures and movements. The response in the listener or spectator is 
at least in part non-linguistic, namely emotional. Apart from the 
subtle individual nuances and gradations which a good actor may 
employ, there are certain transmissible and teachable patterns of tone, 
juncture, pauses as well as of gestures etc. associated with particular 
emotions such as fear, anger, disgust or pleasurable excitement, of 
which the actor is well aware and which the audience sympathetically 
or ‘“empathically” share. How could the functions of such tone- 
patterns etc. be adequately described without the use of psychological 
terms? Here, again, we should like to see how a behavioristic approach 
to this problem would work out. Finally there seem to be specific 
features in certain languages which encourage us to rescue from the 
scrapheap such time-honoured theories as Paul's distinction between 
the logical, psychological and grammatical predicate. A telling 
example is the differentiation of various anomalous forms of the verb 
to be in the Celtic languages, e.g. Welsh 3rd pers. sing. pres. indic. 
mae, yw, sydd and Scots Gaelic tha,.’s é, is ann. The English sentence 
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John is strong is rendered into Welsh either by y mae John yn gryf 
(without special singling out of words), John sydd yn gryf (if John 
is the psychological predicate) and cryf yw John (if strong is the 
psychological predicate), af. “Caradar’, Welsh made easy 2nd part 
pp. 16—18, and for colloquial Scots Gaelic the article by Francis G. 
Carmody Syntax of the verb IS in modern Scots Gaelic in Word | 
(1945) pp. 162—187 and a booklet by I Moffat Pender Is ann 
(Glasgow, 1930). Having entered these caveats and reservations | 
should like to express my conviction that the opponents of mentalism 
in linguistics have swept like a cleansing wind through the dead leaves 
cumbering many a description or analysis of language. It is good that 
they should push to the utmost limit their efforts to make linguistics 
an autonomous, self-sufficient and scientific discipline and to go on 
improving to greater precision the neat and compact techniques they 
have already evolved !). 

Turning now to logic, we note that Bloomfield regards logic as a 
branch of science closely related to linguistics, since it observes how 
people conduct a certain type of discourse (Linguistic Aspects, p. 55). 
He holds that the critique and theory of scientific speech is the task 
of logic. A science is a language specialized in the direction of forms 
which successfully communicate handling responces and lend them- 
selves to elaborate reshaping i.e. calculation. To invent and employ 
such forms is to carry on mathematics which is a skill, craft or art 
(ibid. p. 56). Since mathematics is a verbal activity and logic a study 
of verbal activities, both of these disciplines presuppose language. 
With language as the meeting-ground it would thus seem desirable 
that the logician and philosopher should devote some attention to 
language and that the linguist should examine what the logician has 
to say about language. An article in Philosophy vol. XXII (1947) p. 
49 entitled “Language and philosophy — some suggestions for an 





1) It would, however, be hazardous for them to equate all thinking with speaking, 
muttering or — to use Burt’s term — “sub-muttering” (cf. T. H. Pear, The 
Psychology of Conversation, London 1939). “Internal speech” does not necessarily 
consist of actual movements or innervations of the speech-muscles. One can do a sum 
while repeating a familiar passage. Dr. Craig repeated continuously the syllable la 
counting it each time and giving a total checked by another, cf. W. Craig and 
T. H. Pear, Observations on internal speech, Memoirs Manchester Literary and 
Philosophical Soc. LXXXI (1936—7) pp. 1—14. 
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empirical approach” written by A. H. Basson and D. J. O'Connor, 
takes as its starting-point an apt quotation from Mauthner: “If 
Aristotle had spoken Chinese or Dacotan he would have had to adopt 
an entirely different logic or at any rate an entirely different theory 
of categories’. One point which strikes the authors is the multiplicity 
of logical functions served by the verb to be, namely predication in. 
the leaf is green, class-inclusion in all men are mortal, class-member- 
ship in the tree is an oak, identity in George VI is king of England’ 
and formal implication in wisdom is valuable. For an English linguist 
perhaps the most dependable guide to a logician’s opinions on language 
is the late Miss Susan Stebbing’s book A modern Introduction to Logic 
(2nd edition revised, London 1933). It begins with a vivid picture 
of a situation in which reflective thinking is called into play to avert 
imminent danger. A person stranded at the foot of a cliff with a rising 
tide creeping ever nearer, assesses his chances of escape by observing 
and interpreting various “signs” e.g. a discoloration showing the high-. 
water mark. This leads Miss Stebbing to a discussion (in Chapter II) 
of the fundamental terms understand and signify. As she hays under- 
stand sometimes means to know all the facts about, sometimes to have 
a certain attitude to something, more generally to apprehend some- 
thing as a “sign” of something else. The term signify requires (1) 
what is signified, namely the “referend” (a form preferred to Ogden. 
and Richards’ ‘‘referent’’ — French linguists use “le signifié’’ i.e. 
“significatum’, see below in the discussion of Semantics), (2) the 
signifying sign (called by the French “‘le signifiant’’) which may be 
called a ‘‘symbol”’ if it is consciously designed to stand for something, 
and (3) the interpreter of the sign as signifying. A word is said to 
have meaning for us when we know what it is to which the word 
refers. The authoress shows by depicting a concrete situation how we 
might acquire a new word like triforium hitherto unfamiliar. She notes. 
how important it is that a word (or other symbol) should correctly 
symbolize the referend the speaker is intending to symbolize and that. 
it should call up in the hearer’s mind the same referend. The hearer’s 
understanding depends upon experiences common to him and the 
speaker and upon a community of language available for referring to 
those experiences. A. word is precise when it stands for one and only 
for one referend. It is likened to an accurate scientific instrument, 
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e.g. a clinical thermometer, or to a map. A scientific terminology is a 
set of technical terms which aims at precision. Vague words have their 
uses, being often highly emotive — it is not only inadvisable, but 
clearly impossible to eliminatie them altogether. 

If vague words are often inevitable, they can also be a nuisance 
and a menace. Incantation is a poor substitute for action. This is well 
brought out in one of the most popular works on Semantics, The 
Tyranny of Words, by Stuart Chase (London, 1938) which acknow- 
ledges indebtedness to A Korzybski, C. K. Ogden, I. A. Richards 
and P. W. Bridgman. The practical problems are: does B know what 
A is talking about?, does A himself know clearly what he is talking 
about?, and how often do minds meet? Economics and politics suffer 
from emotionally toned words which no one troubles to define, e.g. 
democracy, capitalism, public ownership, inflation — they might be 
replaced in many contexts — as Stuart Chase says — by a nonsence ~ 
word like blab. He endorses Korzybski’s prescriptions aimed at 
securing greater precision: (1) make more use of mathematics to assist 
in grasping the relation of things and analyzing situations, (2) avoid 
identification of words with things (reification), (3) be aware of the 
level of abstraction applied, and (4) discriminate between description 
and inference. To counteract a tendency to juggle with airy abstract- 
ions we should try to reduce them to “‘factual matters” such as material 
objects (human beings and things), collective objects, happenings (at 
given times and places) and general processes which can be verified 
scientifically (e.g. ethyl ether boils at 34.5° C). Otherwise — to use 
the picturesque language of his chapter headings — we shall go to the 
right with the economists, go to the left with them and swing our 
partners with them! On a more academic plane is a chapter entitled 
“The elements of Semantics” in Thomas Clark Pollock, The Nature 
of Literature (Princeton, 1942). He seeks an answer to the question: 
“how is it possible for signs to come to have meaning for an individual 
[or a community of individuals]?” The answer he gives is: “by 
becoming habitually associated with other events in his experience”. 
There are certain misconceptions about meaning which he seeks to 
remove, e.g. that a meaning is natural or inevitable, that it is guaranteed 
by a dictionary, that it must conform to etymology, that every sign 
(e.g. force or energy) can be reified and can denote an existent (e.g. 
unicorn). . | | 
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Semantics is defined by A. Tarsky, Charles Morris and R. Carnap 
as the theory of the relations between expressions i.e. languages and 
their “designata”’ i.e. the objects, propositions, relations etc. to which 
the expressions refer. Semantics is one branch of the whole theory of 
signs and language, called Semiotic, which includes also “pragmatics” 
and ‘‘syntactics’. Pragmatics studies the origin, uses and effects of 
signs, e.g. rhetorical discourse with the aim of influencing a hearer’s 
preferences, or technological discourse where terms must be both 
precise and adequate. Syntactics studies the way in which signs of 
various classes are combined to form compound signs without regard 
to their specific significations or to their uses or effects. One definition 
of ‘‘syntactics’’ is the theory of the relations among expressions in a 
language, cf. Leo Spitzer’s reasoned proposal to use Beziehungslehre 
in his article Ein Ersatzwort fiir Syntax (Aufsatze zur romanischen 
Syntax und Stilistik, Halle 1918, pp. 340 £f.), a term occurring meen 
in Deutschbein’s System der neuenglischen Syntax. 

Semiotic theory is expounded systematically in Charles Morris, 
Signs, Language and Behavior (New York, 1946). Morris begins by 
pointing out the. crucial importance of the understanding and of the 
effective use of language for psychologists and psychiatrists, social 
scientists, statesmen, philosophers, mathematicians, artists, preachers 
and educators. He then asks questions about our use of the word 
sign, e.g. is blushing a sign? are clothes a sign of personality? is music 
a sign of anything? is the word go a sign in the same sense as a green 
light? are punctuation marks sings? are dreams signs? To build up his 
behavioral theory of signs Morris proceeds from two concrete 
examples, that of a dog trained to go to a certain place to get food 
some time after a buzzer has sounded, and that of a person stopped 
while motoring along a certain road by another person who says the 
road is blocked some distance ahead by a landslide. He seeks to for- 
mulate a complete description of each of these trains of events in 
terms of stimulus and response. By “‘stimulus’” Morris refers to any 
physical energy which acts upon the receptor of a living organism, 
and.by “response” to. any action of a muscle or gland. A “‘preparatory 
stimulus” is one which influences a response to other stimuli. With 
the help of these defined tenms Morris attempts to formulate the 
following behavioral definition of a sign: “if anything A is a pre- 
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paratory stimulus which — in the absence of stimulus-objects initiating 
response-sequences of a certain behavior-family — causes a disposition 
in some organism to respond under certain conditions of response- 
sequence of this behavior-family, then A is a sign”. Morris's statement 
of what a sign involves is more detailed than that of Miss Stebbing. 
The requirements are (1) an organism for which something is a sign, 
called the “interpreter”, e.g. the dog which interprets the buzzer-sound 
as a sign, or the motorist who interprets the spoken words as a sign; 
(2) a disposition of the interpreter to respond, called the ‘‘interpre- 
tant’’,.e.g. the dog’s disposition to seek food and the motorist’s disposit- 
lon to avoid danger; (3) anything which would permit the completion 
of the response-sequence, called the ‘‘denotatum’”, e.g. the food found 
by the dog or the landslide avoided by the motorist; (4) those con- 
ditions which are such that whatever fulfils them is a denotatum, the 
conditions being called the “‘significatum” of the sign, e.g. the con- 
dition of being an edible object, or a landslide, in a certain place. 
According to Morris a sign must “signify”, but it may or may not 
“denote”. The term “meaning” is said to be useful at the level of 
everyday analysis, for it signifies any and all phases of sign-processes 
(the status of being a sign, the interpretant, the fact of denoting, the 
signification, valuational processes). A ‘‘sign-vehicle’ is a particular 
physical event used as a sign, e.g. a sound, mark or movement. A set 
of similar “‘sign-vehicles” is called a “sign-family”. Most sign-vehicles 
are pluri-situational, i.e. belong to sign-families and are thus repeat- 
able. Some sign-vehicles are “iconic” in implying the possession of 
some properties of their “denotata’’, e.g. portraits, ““movies’’, models, 
maps. A “symbol” is said to be a sign produced by its interpreter 
which acts as a substitute for some other sign with which it is 
synonymous i.e. as belonging to a different sign-family, but having 
the same ‘‘significatum’”. An example of a religious symbol is the 
cross, of the literary the golden bowl (in Henry James’ novel of that 
name) and of the social the totemic animal. Among interpersonal 
signs the ‘‘comsign” (abbreviation of communication-sign) is a sign 
which has the same signification to the organism which produces it, 
that it has to other organisms stimulated by it. For signs to constitute 
a language five criteria must be satisfied: (1) there is a plurality of 
signs; (2) each sign in it has a signification common to a number of 
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interpreters; (3) its signs must be “‘comsigns’; (4) its comsigns are 
plurisituational; (5) its comsigns must constitute a system of inter- 
connected signs combinable in some ways and not in others in order 
to form a variety of complex sign-processes. Morris sums up by 
describing a language as a set of pluri-situational comsigns restricted 
in the ways in which they may be combined. In regard to their uses 
and effects — the standpoint of “pragmatics’’ — language-signs are 
‘‘designative”’, e.g. there is a deer, “‘appraisive’, e.g. what a fine 
fellow!, “prescriptive”, e.g. keep the wind ahead! or ‘“formative’’, e.g. 
it will rain or not rain. | 

It is instructive to compare Morris’ definitions of language with 
that proposed by two American linguists, Bernard Bloch and George 
L. Trager in their Outline of Linguistic Analysis (Baltimore, 1942): 
“language is a system of arbitrary vocal symbols by means of which 
a social group cooperates’. By the term “‘vocal’’ the linguists rule out 
from language gestures, pictures, flags, traffic-lights, drum-beats etc. 
as well as non-linguistic sounds produced by the vocal organs such 
as sneezes, coughs, grunts or cries, except in so far as some of them 
e.g. a light cough, may become conventionalized (ahem!). The term 
“arbitrary” registers the fact that one must take each language as 
one finds it eg. such differences as dog/chien/Hund extending 
even to onomatopes like bow wow/gnaf gnaf/ Wauwau. The use 
of the term ‘“‘symbol”’ is not restricted as in Morris. In another passage 
they use the “plurisituational’’ criterion when they state that the 
meaning of a form is the feature common to all the situations in which 
it is in use, and that the speaker normally learns the full and precise 
meaning of any word only by hearing it in a variety of situations. 
Finally it may be noted thad they use the word system in regard to 
the vocal symbols. | 

Returning to the logicians, we may now consider the bearings of 
the “proposition” on linguistic combinations of signs or minimal forms 
regarded as constituting a ‘sentence’. On p. 33 of her Modern [ntro- 
duction to Logic Miss Stebbing defines a proposition as anything that 
is believed, disbelieved, doubted or supposed. On this basis it is clear 
that in language there are many ‘‘sentences” which are not equivalent 
to ‘propositions’, e.g. expressing requests. wishes, exclamations and 
questions (which are a form of request). Even a fully organized 
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declarative statement is not necessarily concordant with a proposition. 
As Bertrand Russell clearly shows in his Enquiry into Meaning and 
Truth (London 1940) in an illuminating discussion of “Sentences, 
Syntax and Parts of Speech” (title of Chapter II) single grammatical 
sentences may not be logically single. Thus the coordinative centence 
I went out and found it was raining is logically indistinguishable from 
the two propositions 1 went out and I found etc. The sentence Caesar 
and Pompey were great generals expresses two logical propositions, 
whereas Caesar and Pompey were alike in being great generals is 
logically one. 

As Russell says (p. 28) a language can state facts, but it can also 
state falsehoods, though a lie only produces the desired result so long 
as the truth is expected. ‘““True’’ and “false’’ are said to be logical 
words. Formal Logic ‘is defined in the Americana encyclopedia as 
that science which has for its object the complete analysis and sys- 
tematic presentation of the principles and methods of deductive 
reasoning i.e. that type of reasoning in which conclusions are drawn 
from given premises. It is not concerned with the truth of the premisses 
or of tthe conclusion nor with the particular language in which they are 
conveyed. For this last reason logicians have elaborated Symbolic 
Logic which — in the words of the Americana — employs, instead of 
many or the words of ordinary language, a system of special symbols 
which secure not only greater precision and compactness, but also 
greater generality in its discussions. With specialized symbols it is 
possible by following certain specified rules of procedure to perform a 
calculation — as in algebra — to determine the correct conclusion to 
be drawn from propositions assumed to be either true or false. The 
fundamental notions upon which the logical calculus of propositions is 
built are symbolized as follows (taking p and q as the symbols of 
different propositions); — (1) denial or negation: p or -p (— not-p) 
(2) incompatibility: p/q i.e. either p or q but not both; (3) conjunction: 
p.q i.e. both p and q; (4) non-exclusive disjunction or alternation: 
p\ q ie. either p or q not excluding both; (5) implication: p > q 
i.e. if p, then g. The symbol = designates identity, and = the equi- 
valence of propositions. Class-inclusion e.g. Norwegians are Scandi- 
navians may be symbolized by a> b; class-membership e.g. Harald 
was a Norwegian will require the symbol 3 ‘for an ‘“‘existent’’. 
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“Relations” are symbolized in various ways. Morris R. Cohen and 
E. Nagel in their abridged edition of An Introduction to Logic and 
Scientific Method (London 1939) use fx» for a “dyadic” relation e.g. 
Napoleon was the husband of Josephine (x and y are the ‘arguments’, 
x is the “referent” and y the “‘relatum’’), fxyz for a “triadic” relation 
e.g. Rugby lies between Liverpool and London. Polyadic relations are 
rare except for “‘tetradic’’ of the type Smith sold his house to Jones 
for £ 2000. Relations are further classified according to the criteria of 
symmetry, transitivity, correlation and connexity, but ordinary 
language does not discriminate these classes consistently. Thus, though 
English can use as to indicate a symmetrical relation e.g. as great as 
and than for an asymmetrical one e.g. greater than in some contexts, 
it makes no difference in others e.g. A was the spouse of B, A was 
the husband of B, and A was the friend of B where spouse makes the 
relation symmetrical, husband asymmetrical and friend non-symme- 
trical. Similarly the intransitive relation A is the father of B [and B 
is the father of C] is linguistically of the same pattern as the non- 
transitive relation A is the friend of B [and B is the friend of C]. 
Furthermore there is no linguistic discrimination between various types 
of correlation e.g. A is a creditor of B (‘‘many-many” relation), A is 
the son of B (“many-one’”’ relation), A is the father of B (“‘one-many” 
relation), the King of England was the King of Hanover (‘‘one-one” 
relation). Many of these logical topics are treated from the point of 
view of the linguistic expressions in which they are couched, by Olav 
Nes in the article mentioned in the first paragraph of this survey. 
The propositional functions have been fully discussed by him in his 
article Versuch einer allgemeinen Syntax der Aussage in the Norsk 
Tidsskrift for Sprogvidenskap XI (1939) pp. 145—214. Here I will 
content myself with adducing a few examples of linguistic distinctions 
going parallel with the logical distinctions, from some languages Nes | 
has not touched upon. Some languages make a clear distinction 
between p/q and p \/ q, but others confuse them. For p \/ q English 
sometimes uses and/or or or/and, and German beziehungsweise or 
respektive. Latin sharply differentiates the exclusive aut from the 
non-exclusive vel. Finnish likewise has vai equivalent to aut, but two 
non-exclusive disjunctives tai and eli, e.g. tuletko vai etkd? ‘‘are you 
coming or are you not?”, siella me ongimme tai kalastamme “there we 
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angle or fish i.e. or both’ and vuodessa on kaksitoista kuukautta eli 
viisikymmentakaksi viikkoa ‘‘in a year are twelve months or fifty two 
weeks” (examples from A. Rosenqvist, Lehr- und Lesebuch der finni- 
_schen Sprache (Leipzig 1925). Conditional implication p> q is sub- 
divided in many languages according to whether the condition is 
“open” or “contrary-to-fact’. Some indicate the difference by the 
form of the tense or mood of the verb. Welsh has the initroductory 
particles os and pe. Os is the equivalent of English if in clauses of 
the type I will come if I have time or it doesn’t matter if it does you 
good or if I have done wrong tell me. On the other ‘hand pe would 
be used for English if in if you were to have your way, I should get 
nothing or if you had helped me I should not have failed. The subtle 
irony of if in if she is ill, then I am ill too is, however, conveyed by os 
parallel with the use of the present indicative in English. The logicians 
themselves have begun to wonder whether the truth-functional 
symbolism — which goes back to the Principia Mathematica — is 
adequate to express such distinctions as the above. Roderick M. 
Chisholm raised the matter in his article The contrary-to-fact con- 
ditional in Mind LV (1946) pp. 289—307, followed by an article of 
the same title in Mind LVI (1947) pp. 236—249 by F. L. Will. The 
latter analyzes if George had been at the meeting, he would have been 
embarrassed in contrast with if Holbrook were elected, the price of 
wheat would rise. We are not here concerned with their manipulation 
of the logical symbolism, but Will’s tentative general conclusion is 
worth quoting: “The kind of difficulty which Chisholm has encoun- 
tered...... seems properly regarded as evidence, by no means now 
conclusive, for the conclusion that this logic constitutes a language 
with special properties of its own which, although they do not prevent 
it from being a valuable linguistic tool, do prevent it from being a 
substitute or universal language into which everything in the language 
under investigation can be exactly translated.” 

If a linguist is lured by the title of R. Carnap’s Logische Syntax der 
Sprache (Schriften zur wissenschaftlichen Weltauffassung, Bd. VIII, 
Vienna 1934) or the English version of that work The Logical Syntax 
of Language (London 1937), he may enjoy the critical acumen of the 
author, but is not likely to gather much tor his linguistic work. Carnap 
studies the “formal theory” of the linguistic fonms of a language 
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without reference to the meaning of its symbols (e.g. words) or the 
sense of its sentences. His concern is with the kinds and order of the 
symbols from which expressions are constructed. To him the logical 
characteristics of sentences (analytic, synthetic, existential etc.) and 
the logical relations between them (compatibility, deducibility) are 
wholly dependent upon the syntactical structure of the sentences. 
Thus Logic becomes a part of syntax, but not of the unsystematic and 
imperfect syntax of a natural language like German or Latin or even 
of a constructed language like Esperanto. For Carnap’s purposes a 
sentence may consist of nonsense words e.g. Pirots karulize elatically 
or Piroten karulisieren elatisch provided that one can distinguish such 
categories as substantives, verbs, adverbs etc. The student of language, 
on the other hand, is concerned with the forms which are actualized 
in a given language and with their meanings also. At this point we 
may take leave of the logicians and turn to the linguists. 

Thhe acknowledged leader of modern linguistic theory in America is 
Bloomfield. His influence has grown especially since the appearance in 
1933 of Language, a much revised edition of an Introduction to the study 
of Language (New York 1914). Language is a sober, comprehensive, 
original and thoroughly dependable guide to both general linguistics 
and comparative philology. Some of its most significant ideas are 
foreshadowed in a remarkable article by Bloomfield published in the 
periodical Language vol. II (1926) pp. 153—164 entitled A set of 
postulates for the science of language, which inaugurates the non- 
mentalistic treatment of linguistic problems. Bloomfield acknowledges 
his indebtedness to Albert P. Weiss’s set of postulates for psychology 
published in the Psychological Review no, 32 p. 83. Indeed in the 
very first volume of the periodical Language on p. 52 Weiss expounds 
his views in the article Linguistics and psychology, in which he treats 
language as the stimulus for a response or the response for a stimulus, 
language-responses being a substitute stimulus for actual objects and 
situations. Words as stimuli for abstractions and generalizations 
facilitate invention and discovery and form the basis of what is called 
creative imagination. Language reaches us from the past as written 
or printed records or as the traditions of such relatively permanent 
institutions as the law or medicine. It is “language behaviour’ which 
virtually unites all the members of a group into a single sensori~motor 
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organism. According to Weiss no non-physical, non-biological forces 
need be postulated. ‘““As we learn more about language, there arises 
a tendency to shift the burden of proof as to the existence of a special 
mental force, upon those who hold this hypothesis.” This anti- 
mentalistic background influences profoundly Bloomfield’s set of 
postulates which I will now try to summarize. It is in Language II 
(1926) pp. 153—164 that Bloomfield uses the method of postulates 
(that is assumptions or axioms) and definitions. Among them the 
following are of special relevance to this survey. An act of speech is 
an “utterance”. Within certain communities utterances are alike or 
partly alike. Any such community iis a “speech-community”. The 
totality of utterances that can be made in a speech-community is the 
“Janguage’”’ of that speech-community. In language a “form” is a 
recurrent vocal feature which has meaning. A “meaning” is a stimulus- 
reaction feature which corresponds to a form. A minimum form is a 
“morpheme” e.g. write, -ing. A form which may be an utterance is 
“free” e.g. write. A form which is not free is “bound” e.g. -ing. A 
minimum free form or morpheme a ‘word’. A non-minimum free form 
is a “phrase”. A recurrent same of order is a “construction”. The 
construction of free forms in a phrase is a “syntactic construction”. 
A maximum construction in any utterance is a “‘sentence’’. Each of 
the ordered units in a construction is a “‘position” each of which can 
be filled only by certain forms. The position in which a form occurs 
are its ‘functions’. All forms having the same function constitute a 
“form-class’” with a class-meaning e.g. -en in German for the infinitive. 
A form-class of words is a “word-class”. A maximum word-class of 
a language are the “‘parts of speech” of that language. 

In his book Language Chapter 16 Bloomfield differentiates between 
“lexicon” i.e. the total stock of morphemes in a language, and “gram- 
mar’ i.e. the meaningful “arrangement” of forms in a languare. The 
features of “arrangement” comprise (1) order, (2) modulation e.g. 
stress, pitch, (3) phonetic modification e.g. do not/don’t, run/ran, and 
(4) “‘selection” of form classes e.g. a particular case, mood etc. A 
simple feature of grammatical arrangement is a “taxeme’’. A single 
morpheme, e.g. the word run!, may have two taxemes: (a) the mo- 
dulation of exclamatory final pitch of which the function is that of 
strong stimulus, and (b) the selection of a nonfinite [or zero] form 
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of the verb: Bloomfield next introduces the term “‘tagmeme” for the 
smallest meaningful unit of grammatical form. Thus, the series John 
ran, Poor John ran away, the boys are here, I know have several 
“taxemes” in common (selection of nominative case and finite verb, 
word-order, intonation) which together constitute the “‘tagmeme”’ or 
grammatical form indicating what we may call “actor + action” i.e. 
one constituent performs another constituent. Taxemes are devices 
which are regarded in the abstract until integrated into a tagmeme 
having a certain meaning.. These problems have been discussed 
further by Kenneth L. Pike in Taxemes and immediate constituents, 
Language XIX (1939) pp. 65—82. Just as Aage Hansen in his 
Seetningsled i moderne Dansk (Copenhagen 1933) had on p. 93 
presented schemata to show the successive analyses into their 
constituents of a phrase like ganske serligt fremragende videnskaps- 
meend “quite exceptionally eminent scientists’, so Pike breaks up the 
sentence the very poor duchess ran to the house starting with a global 
analysis into immediate phrasal constituents and then fining down 
till he reaches each single word. The tagmeme or preferably macro- 
tagmene of the whole sentence is said to be “isolated actor-action 
narrative sentence-type’’ as shown by taxemes of selection, order and 
modulation. The tagmene of the phrase the very poor duchess is said 
to be ‘‘determination-substance nominative expression’’ with the 
meaning “specific perfonmer’. The problem of “immediate constit- 
uents’’ is carefully worked out as a unified systematic theory in an 
article by Rulon S. Wells of Yale in Language XXIII (1947) pp. 
81—117. Wells uses as his unifying basis the idea of ‘‘patterning” 
applied repeatedly and in diverse forms, e.g. the actor-action pattern 
in English. A sequence constituted by two or more ICs (= immediate 
constituents) is a “constitute”. In the sentence the king of England 
opened Parliament there are twelve constituents: (1) the king of 
England. (2) the, (3) king of England, (4) king, (5) of England, 
(6) of, (7) England, (8) opened Parliament, (9) opened, (10) open, 
(11) -ed, (12) Parliament. We notice that the analysis of king of 
England is into king/of England and not king of/England and the 
article seeks to justify this, making use of an operation presented by 
Zellig S. Harris of Pennsylvania in an article From Morpheme to 
utterance in Language XXII (1946) pp. 161—183. The operation 
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consists in substituting one sequence of morphemes for another. 
Working from this Wells arrives at a concept of “expansion” i.e. two 
sequences of morphemes, insofar as one is an expansion of the other, 
pattern alike (English king, king of England). To avoid using the 
cumbrous phrase ‘““morpheme or sequence” he proposes to extend the 
term ‘‘sequence” to include a single morpheme. Every morpheme- 
class is a sequence-class, but not every sequence-class is a morpheme- 
class e.g. the sons and daughters of a man are his children has a 
morpheme-sequence a man are which is not a morpheme-class. The 
phrase the king of England's people has two meanings, and corres- 
pondingly two IC-analyses. (1) the/king/|/of England's people, and 
(2) the king of England |/’s | people. This type of problem was sensed 
by Bloomfield himself as shown by a passage on p. 30 of Linguistic 
Aspects of Science when considering the analysis of fresh milk, this 
fresh milk, very fresh milk. 

The grammatical forms of a language are classified by Bloomfield 
in his book Language as (1) “sentence-types” i.e. a sentence as a 
form which can be spoken alone, not as a constituent of a larger 
form; (2) “constructions” i.e. forms spoken with a constituent of a 
larger form; (3) ‘‘substitutions’’ i.e. conventional substitutes for any 
of a whole class of other forms In Poor John ran away the words 
poor John are said to be in the “included position’, but in Poor John! 
in ‘absolute position’’. The difference between a sequence consisting 
of two sentences and a paratactic sequence is indicated in English by 
modulation e.g. It’s ten o'clock. I must go in contrast with it’s ten 
o'clock, I must go. Each language has “favourite sentence types”. 
Thus Latin favours (a) the narrative type, e.g. cantat (actor-action), 
but also cantatur (goal-action), and (b) an “equational type” e.g. 
beatus ille. English and Latin both make use of selection taxemes e.g. 
I run, but John runs, [ego] curro, but [Johannes] currit. An important 
type of selection is “agreement” which comprises (1) “‘concord’’ or 
“congruence” e.g. this man / these men; der Hut, kalter Wein / die 
Milch, kalte Milch etc.; (2) “government’’ which depends upon the 
syntactic “position” of the form e.g. I help / help me, Dan. han tog 
sin hatt “he took his own hat’ / han tog hans hatt “his (someone 
else's) hat’, and (3) cross-reference e.g. Jean ou est-il? and puella 
cantat. 
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Chapter 15 in Bloomfield’s book is devoted to “‘substitution”, 
“substitute” being defined as a linguistic form or grammatical feature 
which under certain conventional circumstances replaces any one of a 
class of forms e.g. J a singular number substantive expression indicat- 
ing the speaker of the utterance. Just as ‘substantive’ expressions 
comprise (a) nouns and (b) pronouns, so verb expressions may 
include ‘“‘pro-verbs”’ i.e. substitute verbs like do in English. The use of 
a substitute for an antecedent word is “anaphora” e.g. he in ask that 
policeman and he will tell you or ones in big dogs and little ones or 
do in write as I do. Zero-anaphora of a verb is shown in Mary dances 
better than Jane [does], I'll try to [do so]. Sometimes an anaphoric 
substitute is “independent” e.g. it in it was raining and sometimes 
precedes its antecedent e.g. it’s ] as against ich bin es and the anti- 
cipatory es of es kam ein Mann...... Bloomfield has much of interest 
to say about ‘‘deixis” particularly in French (ce, celui, ceux, cette, 
celle, ceci, cela etc.). He describes a “relative” as a substantival 
indicator of the fact that the phrase in which it figures is an “included” 
form. He uses “‘zero-subtitute’’ where Jespersen spoke of a ‘‘contact- 
clause” e.g. the hero he was or the.man I saw. In common with other 
grammarians Bloomfield distinguishes the “‘indentifying’’ relative in 
the man who was carrying the bag...... (= the bag-carrier) and the 
“non-identifying’’ relative in the man, who was carrying the bag...... 

In the chapter on “Form-classes and lexicon’ Bloomfield tackles 
the difficult problem of the determination of the parts of speech. He 
refuses to base his classification on the characteristics of real things 
such as objects, qualities, actions, relations since in reviewing a 
number of languages we discover many inconsistencies. To him there 
are form-classes of phrases and form-classes of words and in each 
case the linguist seeks out the forms which are actually differentiated 
(see below Whorf’s discussion of “‘covert’’ categories) in the given 
language. In this way it is, e.g. in German, possible to distinguish 
between such form-classes as number, gender, case, tense, mood, in 
Slavonic languages aspect, and so on. The form-classes of words are 
fundamental for syntax. The most inclusive are known as “‘parts of 
speech” which are determined by grammatical form e.g. the ability to 
form a plural as characterizing the English “‘noun’’, and syntactical 
function e.g. the ability to function as actor in an actor-action con- 
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struction. Thus the number and definition of parts of speech are 
determined by the facts of each particular language. 

The influence of Bloomfield is particularly marked in Bernard Bloch 
and George L. Trager’s admirably concise and lucid Outline of 
Linguistic Analysis (Baltimore 1942), which Bloomfield saw before 
publication. Their definition of syntax is: “the analysis of constructions 
that involve only free forms”. An utterance is said to consist of either 
minimal free forms (or words) or sequences of two or more free 
forms. Sentences are defined as all the complete utterances ending 
[in English] in one of four final intonations: (1) statements, (2) 
yes/no questions, (3) specific questions, (4) exclamations. In another 
passage a sentence is said to be ‘‘in any given utterance an expression 
which is not in construction with any other part of the utterance’. The 
term “sentence” would thus cover not only John ran away, but also 
Go! or Fire! or Yes! expressions like Fire! or — in reply to will you 
go? — If I can, or — in reply to when will you go? — Four o'clock, 
or used in introducing people e.g. Mr A, Mr Bare called ‘‘minor sen- 
tences’’. It is not the presence or absence of a finite verb which 
justifies the description ‘full sentence’, for under that term the 
authors would include the more, the merrier and such like. They use 
the term “clause’’ on the other hand for a segment of a sentence 
bounded by a non-final intonation. This would appear to lead to a 
conclusion which the authors can hardly have intended, for as it is 
raining would be a clause in the sentence as it is raining, we shall stay 
in, but not in the sentence we shall stay in, as it is raining (with 
“final” intonation). However the term “bounded” may perhaps apply 
to either the preceding or following intonation-type. A “‘phrase” on 
the other hand, is any syntactic combination of two or more words. 

The authors admit that the analysis of phrases involves considera- 
tions of meaning. In English hot milk differs from heat milk inasmuch 
as hot milk names a kind or state of the milk and heat milk involves 
doing something with milk. A phrase like hot milk is — following 
Bloomfield — called ‘“‘endocentric’’ i.e. a construction which has the 
same function as one or more of its immediate constituents [milk]. 
Hot milk is an “‘attributive” construction consisting of an “attribute”’ 
+ a “head”. Heat milk is an endocentric construction of the action- 
goal type. On. the other hand an “‘exocentric” phrase is one which has 
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not the same function as any of its immediate constituents e.g. [a 
present] for John, [good] for John, [wait] for John. Bloomfield in 
Language p. 194 includes under exocentric constructions two types 
of subordination: (a) clause-subordination e.g. if John ran away and 
(b) phrase-subordination e.g. [as big] as I, [bigger] than John. 
While Bloch and Trager have given the gist of new principles in 
vogue in American linguistics, other scholars have saught to apply 
the principles to descriptions of particular languages. Bloomfield had 
— as early as 1917 — in his Tagalog Texts (Illinois studies in 
language and literature) tried a new approach in analyzing the most 
important language of the Philippines. More recently in Language 
XVIII pp. 193—200 he published an outline of the syntax of Ilocano, 
an Indonesian language of the Philippines which differs strikingly 
from any Indo-European language. The American technique of 
language description is effectively employed by M. B. Emeneau in 
the introduction to this collection — with translation — of Kota Texts 
(Pt. I, Berkeley 1944), the language being a Dravidian language of 
the Nilgiri Hills in Southern India. One of the most stimulating at- 
temps to apply the new syntactic theory to a remote language is an 
article by Bernard Bloch — joint author of the Linguistic Analysis 
already discussed — entitled Studies in colloquial Japanese: II: Syn- 
tax, Language XXII pp. 200—248. The syntax he describes is that 
of the present-day Japanese standard language, based on the speech 
of educated persons native to Tokyo. A demarcation of Japanese 
utterances by intonation and pauses helps to establish the essential 
qualities of a Japanese ‘‘sentence’’ and leads the investigator to dis- 
criminate between major sentences and clauses, and to separate out 
the “‘predicate’’ which contains an inflected word as its nucleus, namely 
a verbal, adjectival or copular expression. The various stylistic levels 
governing the selection of the predicate in particular are (1) the 
“plain’’ style used informally and for expository purposes, (2) the 
“intermediate” style used in normal polite conversation, and (3) the 
highest or “‘honorific’’ style. All the characteristic features of Japanese 
speech are described, including the “referent particles’’ which some- 
times resemble the cases of other languages. The operating mechanism 
of the whole syntactic system is clearly brought out by the full 
analysis of the wholes and the parts of the sentences making up a 
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sample text. Bloch’s ground-plan of beginning with the whole sentence 
and working down by successive analyses to the minimal elements had 
already been used by Eliel Lagercrantz in his Sprachlehre des Nord- 
lappischen nach seelappischen Mundarten (Oslo 1929), but his treat- 
ment is unreservedly ‘‘mentalistic’” with the use of terms like Willens- 
ausserung etc. In America one of the most consistent applications of 
the Bloomfield method to the whole grammar of a language is Robert 
A. Hall Junior's Hungarian Grammar (Language monographs 21 and 
supplement 20, New York 1947). Chapter III shows what form- 
classes can be determined in Magyar by a cooperation of formal and 
functional criteria. Chapter V discusses phrase-structure, including 
such topics as coordination and subordination, attribute-head con- 
structions and the like. In Chapter VI clause-structure is examined 
leading to a description of subject and predicate and of various types 
of whole sentences (emphatic, interrogative, exclamatory etc.) as 
well as of fragmentary and interjectional sentences. One cannot help 
noticing that from such analyses as these much the same grammatical 
categories ultimately emerge as those given in the current grammars, 
but the whole lay-out is more consistently planned and more coherently 
systematic. Such systematized analyses are, of course, intended 
primarily for the use of a linguistic scholar and not for that of the 
practical learner. 

Before any discussion of recent European work on linguistics 
attention should be drawn to a very original article by the late Pro- 
fessor Benjamin Lee Whorf on Grammatical Categories in Language 
XXI (1945) pp. 1—11. He distinguishes between “overt” (syn. 
phenotype), “covert” (syn. cryptotype) and “isosemantic’’ categories. 
In modern English the plural is an overt category, for even where 
there is no plural inflexion e.g. fish, sheep, there is some plural mark 
in practically every sentence in which those flexionless plurals occur. 
Thus in fish appeared we note the absence of an indefinite article, in 
fish will be plentiful we note the use of plentiful implying either number 
or mass and in fish are plentiful there is the plural verb as well. A 
“covert” category is marked morphemically or by sentence-pattern 
only in certain types of sentence and not in every sentence in which a 
word or element belonging to the category occurs. In modern English, 
gender is a covert category which finds partial expression in such 
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distinctions as who (he and she-group) / what (it-group), John (he- 
group) / Jane (she-group). Larger animals like dogs and eagles tend 
to belong to the he-group, some smaller ones like cats and wrens to 
she-group. A child, baby, ghost or human body is in the it-category, 
but not if referred to by its proper name. Countries, states and Nature 
itself are referred to by she and her, but cities, societies and corporate 
bodies by it. Ships with sails or power belong to the she-group, more 
rarely rowing boats or canoes. In English there is a covert category of 
“intransitive” verbs, e.g. go, lie. sleep which have the following 
negative characteristics: (1) no passive participle (as there is in @ 
cooked meal), (2) no passive voice (as in it is being cooked) and (3) 
no causative voice (as in I have had it cooked). A more subtle covert: 
category comprises in English the names of countries and cities. 
Though they take the prepositions in, at, to, from when they are 
specifically named e.g. I live in Boston, they cannot do so with the 
referential substitute it which must be replaced by there e.g. I live 
there, I come from there. “‘Isosemantic” categories are purely formal 
classes that are configurationally distinct, but without differences in. 
meaning e.g. the “selective” distinction in the Germanic languages. 
between strong and weak verbs, and the “‘alternative” distinction in 
English between do not and don’t. Whorf includes under the term 
“selective” category also the large grammatical classes like nouns, 
adjectives, verbs. The non-selective or “modulus” category applies to 
cases, moods, aspects, voices. He calls the overt mark of a modulus. 
category e.g. the participial or gerundial -ing the “signature” of the 
modulus. Thus the modulus of the English plural type of meaning has. 
various “signatures” e.g. inflexions as in books, oxen, mice, but zero- 
inflexion in the case of sheep, deer, moose, caribou and fisherman's 
fish like trout, salmon, mackerel, cod (contrasted with lower grade 
fish like sharks and eels). Whorf compares different languages e.g. 
English and Hebrew, in regard to the manner in which they exhibit 
specific categories. Where he finds similar specific categories in dif- 
ferent languages e.g. a passive voice in English, Latin and Aztec he 
calls such a category a “taxonomic category of the first degree’, 
reserving the phrase “of the second degree” for the wider category of 
voice: 

Among European scholars two whose native language is French 
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have made an effective use of comparison between their own language 
and German for the purpose of clearly demonstrating the peculiar 
characteristics of each. A. Malblanc in his Pour une stylistique com- 
parée du francais et de allemand has assembled a mass of ordered 
material which, however, he does not always interpret convincingly. It 
would be entertaining to hear what the American linguists would say 
to Malblanc’s claim that “‘l’animisme subjectif” of French is ma- 
nifested in l’or achéte tout or ce papier craint (humidité or that the 
famous “‘clarté frangaise par la prédominance du jugement” is shown 
by il abuse du vin in contrast with er trinkt zu viel Wein. To me at 
any rate the German sentence is at least as “clear” as the French and 
the operative word of its judgement is zu. Comparisons between 
favourite constructions of different languages are assuredly not 
valueless, as indeed Whorf has shown. What makes it so hazardous 
to draw psychological conclusions in regard to French and German 
national characteristics is not only the unecapable parti pris of the 
investigator, but the ‘fact that some of the characteristic constructions 
and selections of French are shared by English which, on the other 
hand, closely resembles German (e.g. entrer, sortir: go in, go 
out; hineingehen, hinausgehn). The famous Geneva scholar Charles 
Bally whose loss we greatly deplore, makes a much more penetrating 
and balanced use of comparison in his completely revised edition of 
Linguistique générale et Linguistique francaise (Berne 1944). This 
book shows “mentalism” at its best. He works out more thoroughly 
some of his earlier theories e.g. of the “virtuel’’ and the “actualisé” in 
language (see Transactions Philological Society 1941 p. 82). His 
description of what constitutes ‘‘clarté” in French is worth quoting: 
— “Je francais est clair et l’'allemand est précis, plus exactement: si 
le francais aime la clarté, l'allemand a la passion des précisions; l'un 
va droit au but, le second met partout les points sur les i’. We can 
the more readily accept this view if it records the prevalent habits of 
speakers and writers rather than any intrinsic qualities of the lan- 


guages themselves. 
Another grievous loss to linguistics was the death in 1942 of the 


veteran Danish scholar, Otto Jespersen. Fortunately his greatest 
legacy — his Grammar of Modern English — is ‘being brought to 
completion by his pupils. Two of his syntactical contributions were 
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too late to be treated in the Survey. They are his tract A System of 
Grammar (Society for Pure English XLV pp. 157—171) and a more or , 
less parallel article in Danish Ledseetningernes (biseetningernes) sys- 
tematik in Acta Philologica Scandinavica XIV (1939-40) pp. 65 ff. 
Taking the later (Danish) version we note that Jespersen defines 
“ledszetning’’ (= member-clause) as a member of a sentence, which 
[member] has the normal form of a sentence, thus as a rule includes 
a subject and a finite verb. He proposes to drop the term “‘hovedseet- 
ning’’ (= main clause or principal clause), but continues to base his 
classification of clauses on the three ranks: primary clause (overled- 
seetning), adjunct or secondary clause (adledsetning) and subjunct 
clause (underledsetning) corresponding roughly to the traditional 
division into substantival, adjectival and adverbial clauses. He further 
distinguishes between coordination (sideordning) e.g. he gets over the 
fence near the house; there it is lowest and subordination (under- 
ordning) e.g. he gets over where the fence is lowest. Subordinate 
clauses include comparative clauses, adversative clauses (whereas) 
and dependent clauses (conditional including proportional increment 
e.g. the more... the more..., and clauses of indifference e.g. whether... 
or not); causal including also clauses of result and purpose. Jespersen 
uses a formal criterion for distinguishing a dependent clause in Danish, 
namely word-order characterized by the anteposition of ikke and the 
non-inversion of the subject in spite of the preceding particle. The two 
investigations are both full of telling examples and usefully supplement 
each other. Some points in the English version are worth attention. 
There are the differing functions of but in he has a house of his own, 
but (= whereas) his brother lives in a flat (contrastive) and he is 
poor, but (= nevertheless) he is happy (contradictory), af. the 
acute observations of R. A. Williams in Appendix III of The Finn 
Episode in Beowulf (Cambridge 1924) in regard to the different 
functions of the OE ac. As an example of an “implied condition” 
Jespersen quotes a few more days of this and I'll go mad. We may 
add that English may introduce such conditions with the grammati- 
calized give me... or given a few... In English the emphasizing con- 
ditional clause in he must be sixty, if he’s a day has also given rise to 
the stereotyped phrase if anything. Jespersen mentions the groups no 


wonder if and no wonder that as introducing a clause, but he might 
21 
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have added that no wonder he didn’t come is formally a single, self- 
contained sentence. He treats as “causal” I’m glad [that] you've 
come and what has he done, that you should avoid him so? On the 
other hand I hope that he has come would be regarded as containing 
a “‘primary”’ clause. It looks as if the criterion for distinguishing these 
cases is the type of substitute phrases which could replace the clauses 
e.g. because you have come, to make you avoid. Jespersen adduces as 
equivalent (a) J arranged things so that... and (b) I so arranged 
things that..., but whereas (a) merely states a consequence of the 
‘whole arrangement, (b) draws attention to its detail. In connexion 
with the introductory lest, for fear lest, for fear the first has alter- 
native functions, namely as introducing a context-clause in I fear lest 
he will do it, but a final nuance in I must tie a knot in my handkerchief 
lest I should forget (= so that... not, in order that... not, as other- 
wise I might..., or else I might...). As was pointed out in’ my article 
on Comparative synonymics in Trans. Phil. Soc. 1939 it would be 
useful to have collections of synonymous or closely related constructions 
in different languages so that their range of syntactical flexibility 
could be assessed. When comparing the examples in Jespersen’s 
Danish article with those in the English one cannot fail to note how 
many Danish member-clauses would have to be rendered in English 
by a gerundial ~ing, e.g. instead of his offering (= instedet for at 
han..., cf. anstatt dass er...) etc., a construction which is very 
prevalent in both Welsh and Gaelic, especially in temporal, causal 
and concessive contexts. Two rather striking English clause-types 
might be added to Jespersen's collection: what with his temper and 
laziness (a kind of causal seeing that he is... clause) and talk about 
getting a flat these days, why, you might search for months (a kind 
of implied condition). 

Just as in his early days Jespersen had devised an analphabetic 
system of notation for phonetics, so in his later years he sought to 
classify his views of morphology and syntax by a new symbolism. His 
Analytic Syntax is discussed in the Survey pp. 74 f and some 
reservations made. A more searching criticism of the whole notation 
is given in an article by a Lund professor, Sigfrid Erling Ett syntak- 
tiskt teckansystem in the Journal of English and Germanic Phil. 
XXXVIII (1939) pp. 382—395. He cannot see any advantage in 
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substituting the terms ‘‘primary’’. ‘‘secondary” and “tertiary” (sym- 
bolized by 1, 2, 3 respectively) for “principal’’ or head-word ‘(huvu- 
dord), “‘attribute” ‘and “adverbial’’. If it is a question of successive 
specialization Erling claims that as Jespersen himself gave of curious 
little living creatures a first analysis as 21(21(21)) the only reason 
for choosing the notation 2221 in preference to 4321 is the fact that 
curious, little, living all happen to be adjectives. He points out further 
that if words are taken in isolation it is not justifiable within the 
group happiness, happy and happily to assign rank I to happiness, II 
to happy and III to happily, for they are not in any sort of logical 
subordination to each other. There is apparently a confusion between 
the linguistic and logical (class-inclusion) points of view which 
inhibits the symbolism from presenting a true and consistent record. 

An ambitious attempt to devise a notation to symbolize the purely 
linguistic facts is contained in an article by Professor Zellig S. Harris 
of Pennsylvania From morpheme to utterance in Language XXII 
(1946) pp. 161—183. He seeks a formalized procedure for describing 
utterances in terms of sequences of morphemes rather than of single 
morphemes, thus covering an important part of what is usually included 
under syntax. The procedure consists essentially of repeated sub- 
stitution. If we take an ‘‘environment’’ C — D e.g. where did the — 
go? we can fill it with child, man, boy etc., say A or with young boy, 
young man, old man etc., say B. If not only C A D, but also C B D 
occurs, we say that A and B are members of the same “substitution 
class” or that both A and B fill the “‘position’”” C — D or the like. By 
this procedure Harris is able to set up various classes of morphemes 
in English e.g. N for a morpheme like hotel, butler, gain, one, two which 
occurs before a plural-s (or its alternant) or after the or an adjective; 
V which occurs before -ed past or its alternants, before -ing and 
after should, will etc; A which occurs before the +- N, but not before 
plural-s, e.g. young, pretty, first; D which occurs between the + A, 
but not between the + N, eg. rather, very etc. To show how he 
subdivides morpheme-classes we may cite V» which occurs between 
N and adjectives other than those formed by V — ing e.g. be, appear, 
become, get, stay as in the bread stays fresh, and V- which occurs 
between N and V — ing, e.g. stop, try, be as in Mac will stop walking. 
On p. 181 Harris shows how his notation can symbolize the difference 
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between she made him a good husband and she made him a good wife 
in which the first made is V/2 i.e. a verb occurring before two in- 
dependent N’s, and the second is Va2 in which Va is the class of 
transitive verbs occurring before N like make, buy. The difference 
may be shown by the substitution in the second case of she made a 
good wife for him. The quasi-mathematical equations formulated on 
the assumption that a higher power e.g. N — s = N2? can be replaced 
by a lower power require — but repay — a good deal of study. It would 
be interesting to see how Harris would symbolize the two different 
prima facie meanings of the following sequence occurring in E. and 
M. A. Radford’s thriller It’s Murder to live (London 1947) p. 80: 
“Manson pressed the bell and Sergeant Barrett appeared to conduct 
Bessie out, and to usher in Hester Ackroyd”. My experience with the 
sentence seems to raise the ‘‘mentalistic’”’ issue with which the present 
survey began. At the first reading my inner speech-imagery ac- 
companying the visual apprehension of the printed words was char- 
arterized by an intonation and continuity appropriate to the meaning 
seemed to conduct. However, a jolt of my attention caused me to 
correct the intonation and break the continuity to lead to a meaning 
appeared [there in order] to conduct. There was nothing in the printed 
text itself to cause this correction with the ensuing feeling of success 
and it looks as if there were a certain set or disposition of the mind 
due to the memory of a context and situation built up by the writer. 
It may be that even such complexities may one day receive a satis- 
factory behavioristic solution. In the meantime it would appear that 
the following words quoted by Charles Stewart as a motto to his 
remarkable novel Storm from Sir Napier Shaw’s Manual of Meteor- 
ology still apply to linguistics: “Every theory of the course of events 
in nature is necessarily based on some process of simplification of the 
phenomena and is to some extent therefore a fairy-tale”. 


The University of Liverpool. W. E. COLLINSON. 




















THE JAVANESE VOCABULARY OF COURTESY 


The theory that the Javanese ‘vocabulary of courtesy” is nothing but an enlarged 
form of tabu is not innocent of simplism. Various tendencies have co-operated in 
bringing about this phenomenon. There are some interesting points of resemblance 
between the Indonesian “special vocabularies” (tabu language, sacerdotal vocabu- 
laries, vocabularies of respect) and our western “special languages’ rooted in 
particular social circumstances (argot, slang, cant and other “unconventional vocab- 
ularies’’), in so far as their position in the language in general, the motives 
underlying their use and especially the linguistic devices made use of are to some 
extent the same. The devices used in these Indonesian special vocabularies are, 
like those used in western “‘special languages’, only hypertrophical developments 
of normal speech. So, the view that the vocabulary of courtesy represents a more 
' or less abnormal, nay pathological peculiarity of some Indonesian languages must 
be corrected. 


One of the peculiarities of Javanese and other Indonesian languages 
which have come under the notice of a large circle of readers and 
students is the so-called phenomenon of ‘taalsoorten’ or ‘rangtalen’. 
To begin with: these terms may lead us astray, because they make us 
believe that each of these languages really has two or more different 
forms of speech, “‘one official or aristocratic and one common or 
vernacular form’’ 1). I would, therefore, prefer to call this phenomenon 
‘special vocabularies’, ‘ceremonious vocabularies’, or ‘vocabularies 
of courtesy’. In fact, the peculiarity of these ‘languages’ consists in 
a small number of grammatical details and a more or less extensive 
vocabulary used for reasons connected with certain forms of social 
differentiation (social position, age). 

As the authors of grammars and other books on Javanese and other 
IN. languages often had no sufficient knowledge of linguistics or an 
inadequate insight into the manifold grammatical facts and problems 
they described and discussed, ,these special vocabularies have been 
treated too much as curiosities, as a more or less abnormal peculiarity 
of some IN. languages 2). Their view has been repeated and exagg- 





1) W.L. Graff, Language and languages (1932), p. 423. 
2) G. A. Wilken—C, M. Pleyte, Handleiding voor de vergelijkende volkenkunde 
van Nederlandsch-Indié (1893) p. 146 and other books even said that the “‘taal- 
soorten”’ represent different languages. 


‘ 
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erated by the man in the street. As, moreover, it is a pity that some 
authors of books on the science of language have no first hand 
command of IN. linguistics themselves and as they are apt to rely 
upon antiquated sources, e.g. on the famous book by von Humboldt 
(1836) who obtained his knowledge from Raffles’ “History of Java’ 
(1817) and from Roorda van Eysinga (1796—1856), the interesting 
group of phenomena connected with the ‘special vocabularies’ in the 
Indian Archipelago has not yet been treated in an adequate way. 
Although I must admit that our data are far from being exhaustive, 
it will be worth while to publish some remarks on this subject, the 
more so as the theories upheld by some schoiars to explain the origin 
of this phenomenon do not satisfy me in every respect. 

It has been said that the Javanese ‘taalsoorten’ consist of-a most 
consistent branching off from normal speech and the speech of 
politeness, which in most languages ‘‘only concerns the personal 
pronouns” 3), — As a matter of fact we find that with us most 
notions are expressed by terms belonging to the speech of all speakers, 
but not all speakers use them to the same extent. There is a con- 
siderable amount of doubles, triplets etc. The expression Dutch goeden- 
dag “good-bye” may be used by everyone, but in some circles bonjour, 
adieu, tot kijk, nou tabé dan etc. are often preferred. This differen- 
tiation mainly depends on education and social position which have 
brought about a striking dividing line in modern western languages, 
viz. the line of social class. Well educated people speak the standard 
type of language which is used in church and school, in all conversations 
that officially concern the whole community etc. etc. Very many 
speakers of the sub-standard type also try to use the standard forms. 
Within the standard language there are minor differences depending 
on education, social position, technical occupations, age etc.; moreover 
there are geographical differences (I leave out of account the pecu- 
liarities of speech of occupational groups etc.); non-standard speech, 
however, often shows still greater variety. Besides, the literary 
language, official speech, slang, borrowings from foreign tongues 
add a large number of terms to our vocabulary. Thus we have many 
series of intellectual synonyms of which the actual use depends on 
the social class of the speaker and on other factors by which the 





_ 3) M. Pryohoetomo, Javaansche Spraakkunst (1937), § 27. 
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differences of education etc. are crossed (emotive, ‘stylistic’ factors 
included): for “to enjoy oneself’ Dutch has zich vermaken, zich 
amuseren, pret hebben, lol maken, keet trappen etc. But almost all 
people who usually say maffen or pitten “snooze, doss’’ for “sleep” 
know that in non-familiar speech slapen is the correct expression; 
of course lapses in this respect and hyper-correct expressions may 
present themselves. 

In Javanese, however, a much smaller part is played by educational, 
economic and occupational factors and (as in non-standard speech in 
general) a much greater part is played by geographical differences. 
The dialect of the “Principalities” (Solo etc.) is considered to be the 
standard-language; there is a literary language, which is widely 
divergent from the colloquial, the rest are ‘dialects’ which have 
scarcely been studied. Now, when speaking to a person belonging to 
a higher class, to exalted or older people, to.a person whom he does 
not know, or to whom he wishes to behave politely, a native speaks 
“krama”, i.e. in a number of cases he avoids the common colloquial 
term 4). A good many of the substitutes (i.e. the krama-vocabulary) 
are optional. In trying to express themselves as politely as possible 
less cultivated people are apt to form krama-words which are not 
recognized by the higher classes. Besides, there are obsolete krama- 
terms and there is a great geographical diversity 5). It may be added 
that the inhabitants of Java and other Eastern islands are usually 
under the impression that their own common speech is only a very 
imperfect instrument, which scarcely deserves our interest. Hence the 
Sundanese consider it as kasar ‘‘course, uncivilized”. As the ancient 
Indians were convinced that their gods should be addressed with 
grammatically correct and properly pronounced speech (samskrta), 
and not in natural, common and usual terms (prakrta), the Javanese 
and their neighbours held (and, very often they still hold) that their 
every-day vocabulary is not good for conversations with exalted 





4) See A. H. J. G. Walbeehm, De taalsoorten in het Javaansch (Batavia-Solo 
1896); C. Poensen, Grammatica der Javaansche taal (Leyden 1897), § 7 ff. 

5) The idiom of Solo (Surakarta) was laid down in: Pratélan temboeng Djawi 
manoet oenggah-oenggoeh, petikan saking serat “de Taalsoorten’” jasanipoen toewan 
A. H. J. G. Walbeehm ... (Batavia 1930). See also Th. Pigeaud, Javaans-Neder- 
lands Handwoordenboek (1938). — The term “krama” means ‘‘order, good manners, 
courtesy with regard to the choice of words”. 
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persons. Moreover, their modesty and politeness make them call them- 
‘selves and their properties with humble terms. There are, for instance, | 
numerous traces of this submissiveness in the words referring to the 
grammatical persons: our I: Jav. kula < kawula; patik etc. ‘servant’; 
| abdi dalém ‘‘your servant’, jasad kawula ‘“‘my body” etc.; in Malay 
hamba “slave, unpaid servant’’ is used as a pronoun of the first person 
among people who are on friendly terms; it is not so submissive as 
pacal ‘‘humblest of slaves”, etc.; a name, a title or the word béliau 
are used in Sumatra and Java when speaking respectfully of some 
one high in rank. The attitude of the common people towards the 
chiefs was one of deference; they did not approach them or pass before 
them without stooping or closing and raising the hands (sémbah). 

So far we have chiefly considered the social factor. 

Thus there is a rather limited number of words and forms belonging 
to colloquial Javanese which tradition and manners forbid the speaker 
to use when he addresses his superiors etc. But the natives of the 
higher classes etc. use the common terms (noko, litt. ‘‘to thee and 
_thou’’), no matter whether they speak to their equals or to their 
inferiors. Above all things, noko is the vocabulary of familiarity. There 
are, of course, other differences depending on age, education, sex, 
occupation, which, however, have not been studied sufficiently &). 
It is greatly to be hoped that very accurate and profound inquiries 
will soon be instituted into this aspect of Javanese, which is spoken 
by more than 30 million people. These studies should preferably be 
made in limited areas, not hampered by traditional classifications and 
antiquated working-methods. In the island of Java, too, ‘dialects’ and 
the language of smaller communities are or great moment to the 
linguist. Here, too, the methods of dialect geography should be applied, 
which — as we have come to see during the last four decades — 
furnish the key to many problems. 

The different pronouns used in standard Dutch and many other 
languages in connection with different social relations between speaker 
and hearer are to a great extent in the first place intimate and 





8) For a more or less detailed synopsis concerning the so-called madya (‘‘middle’’) - 
words which are used by persons belonging to the lower classes who are not on 
terms of intimacy with each other, and concerning the minor differences within 
krama, madya, ngoko etc. etc. the reader is referred to Walbeehm, o.c.; Poensen, 
o.c.; H. N. Kiliaan, Javaansche Spraakkunst (1919), and other grammars. 
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non-intimate forms (fr. vous; tu; toi). In rural dialects intimate forms 
may even be courteous, for by using them the speaker takes the hearer 
into his own circle. It would, therefore, be incautious to call Dutch u: 
je “you” ‘western krama: noko-forms’, though they bear upon social 
relations. 

Apart from its more obligatory character and from the fact that its 
vocabulary has to a very high degree been fixed by tradition, the 
phenomenon of krama ingil (“high krama’’, i.e. “deference in the 
choice of words’’) has, on the other hand, its western counterparts. 
The Javanese use krama ingil terms when they wish to emphasize that 
the person addressed or the person spoken about, his limbs, acts or 
possessions are noble, exalted or highly honoured. E.g. for “to eat’’ 
(noko manan, krama néda): k.i. dahar; for ““‘body” (n. awak, k. badan): 
k.i. salira; for “ill” (n. lara, k. sakit): k.i. gérah. As with us, the less 
cultivated are apt to make use of a k.i.-term out of season, when they 
wish to express themselves courteously. So krama ingil is deferential 
speech with which we may compare such honorific expressions as 
Dutch gemaal “‘consort” (prince-); noenmaal ‘“‘nuncheon’”, etc. A 
similar language of respect is found in Samoan, where a special series 
of words is used in addressing the chieftains or in referring to them, 
which is not used in ordinary conversation 6*). 

As early as 1893 H. Kern7) said that the phenomenon of the ‘taal- 
soorten’ in Javanese is nothing but an enlarged form of ‘pamali’, the . 
only difference being the social aspect of the ‘taalsoorten’ as con- 
trasted with the individual motives underlying the use of pamali. Now, 
the well-known linguistic phenomenon of verbal tabu (for the Malay 
words pémali or pamali and pantan mean “tabu’’) is wide-spread in 
Austronesian languages. In certain circumstances, at certain times, in 
certain places the use of one or more special words is interdicted, 
because it is a term for a thing, a phenomenon, a notion which is under 
a magical, ritual, religious tabu, because it denotes a person, a god, 
a place, a time or action which is (or may be) charged with power, 





6a) J] refer to E. Heider, Die samoanische Hauptlingssprache (Mitteilungen des 
Seminars fiir Orientalische Sprachen ... zu Berlin, 33, 1930, p. 83 sqq.); see also 
J. Sibree, Curious words and customs connected with Chieftainship and Royalty 
among the Malagasy (Journal Anthropol. Institute, 21, p. 215). 

7) H. Kern, Woordverwisseling in het Galelareesch (see: H. Kern, Verspreide 
Geschriften, The Hague 1917, VI, p. 204). 
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to which man’s reaction should maintain the proper distance or express 
the proper respect. Forming part of the great complex of tabu phenom- 
ena in general, linguistic ‘pémali’ is the avoidance of words (which 
are associated, nay, identical with the ideas they express!) springing 
from awe in the presence of power. Words concerning critical affairs 
like hunting, sex intercourse, navigation, agriculture, should not be 
uttered, but rather replaced or altered (‘disguised’), because they 
are believed to entail evil consequences; names and words that are 
identical with the name of a chieftain, a mother-in-law or other 
‘powerful’ beings are forbidden for the same reason8). First and 
foremost the so-called ‘wisseltaal’ (I would prefer ‘wisselvocabulair’ 9) ) 
in every day speech is a measure of precaution 19). We must, how- 
ever, grant that other elements may creep into the ‘tabu language’ 
of navigators, camphor-hunters (Sumatra) etc.: Van Gennep 10#) 
rightly enumerates “‘caractére sacré (tabu), spécialisation de métier, 
séparation de l’étranger’’. 

It has often been remarked that European hunters, Shetland fisher- 
man etc. retain remnants of this tabu 11). Yet this phenomenon is not 
limited to remote or rural areas or to primitive communities. It would 
appear to me that the tendency to avoid terms denoting ‘powerful’ 
events, beings etc. is peculiar to man in general. As in Javanese dialects 





8) See the books and papers referred to by Kern; further, G. A. J. Hazeu, 
Bijdragen tot de ethnografie en de folklore van Java, in Tijdschrift voor Indische 
Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde (Batavia) 46, p. 289 ff.; K. F. Holle in the same 
journal 27, p. 99; H. N. van der Tuuk, Tobasche Spraakkunst (Amsterdam 1864—7), 
p. VI; W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic (London 1900), p. 139; 212; 524; C. Snouck 
Hurgronje, The Achehnese (Leyden 1906), II, p. 44 f.; N. Adriani and A. C. Kruyt, 
De Bare’e-sprekende Toradja’s... (Batavia 1914), III, p. 52 ff. 

%) The term ‘‘wisseltaal’’ (— “plaatsvervangend woord”, i.e. ‘‘substitute’’) is 
used by Adriani (see e.g. Bare’e- Nederlandsch Woordenboek, Leyden 1928, p. X'V) 
to translate vernacular terminologie. 

10) The definition proposed by some scholars (e.g. H. Th. Fischer, Priester- 
talen, Groningen 1934) who concern themselves only with gods and ghosts or 
spirits is too limited. 

10a) A. van Gennep, Essai d'une théorie des langues spéciales (Revue des études 
ethnogr. et sociologiques I, 1908, p. 327), p. 332. 

11) See, e.g., J. y. Ginneken, Handboek der Nederlandsche Taal, II, p. 255 sqq.; 
A. J. Portengen, De Oud-Germaansche dichtertaal in haar ethnologisch verband, 
Diss. Leyden 1915, p. 86 vig.; 103 vlg.; A. Meillet, Quelques hypothéses sur des 
interdictions de vocabulaire..., Ling. hist. et ling. gén., I, p. 281. 
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smallpox is called ‘‘illness”, as in Achin a person who is seriously ill 
is spoken of as being manat asdé ‘‘dainty or pleasant of flesh’, as in 
the Dutch province of Gelderland the name of a serious illness is 
avoided, in the same way we all hesitate to mention by name definite 
maladies and calamities which are much to be feared: is het ongenese- 
lijk? or this sort of circumlocutions mean: is he suffering from cancer?; 
in the spring of 1940 people used to say als er iets gebeurt for “if the 
Germans invade our country’. In those days many adults did not 
pronounce the word oorlog “war” without being seized by emotion or 
without a slight shudder. How powerful the word dead (which we 
often replace by another expression) can be, when expressed by 
some one who, being struck by an unexpected bereavement, gives 
vent to part of his emotion by using it, we all know. Awe, fear, 
respect, delicacy (in Dutch not only “‘ontzag hebben” but also 
“ontzien’’), which may easily develop into courteousness have 
made man in all countries and in different stages of civilisation 
think of avoiding or disguising certain words 13). The same feelings 
and sentiments, naturally peculiar to all human beings, but (according 
to their view of life, religion, social and cultural circumstances) 
differently interpreted, cause them to express themselves in similar 
ways: in the Netherlands we do not “speak of the rope in the house 
of the hanged man’, Danish country-people call smallpox ulcers 
only ‘‘things’’ and within earshot of an Achinese patient they are 
spoken of as ‘flowers’. In Tontemboan (Celebes), Dutch and English 
similar substitutes are used for “to die’: depart (nimaya‘o), kapot 
gaan (nimarémbuso) etc. etc. In so-called primitive communities, where 
the thwarting influence of intellect is to a great extent absent, where 
higher religious ideas (which may reduce the feared magical poten- 
cies to almost insignificant entities) are almost wanting, these ‘tabu’~ 
tendencies are allowed much latitude. It is, on the other hand, too much 
to say that in modern Europe these phenomena, which are not limited 
to a few remnants, are only to be found in the faded form of social 





12) For Africa I refer to D. Westermann, Afrikanische Tabusitten in ihrer 
Einwirkung auf die Sprachgestaltung (Abh. Preu§8. Akad. d. Wiss., Ph-h. Kl. 1939, 
no. 12). 

13) Fischer, o.c., is not right in attributing tabu of words only to the speakers’s 
will. 
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convention 14). It is easy to see that the motives underlying this 
practice often consist in internal impulses, apart from convention. Is it 
convention, when a young girl, in love with a young man who has 
not yet proposed to her, and talking with him about mythology, avoids 
mentioning the word love? Is it mere convention that we do not allow 
ourselves to telegraph “your father has died’’, or even ‘‘your father is 
dying’, but try to find more innocent substitutes? 15) ‘The wide-spread 
aversion to blasphemy, swear-words, perjury, lying etc., too, is far from . 
being only convention. 

As the avoidance of words or even silence is often considered to be 
essential to the success of an important act, e.g. a rite 16), the Sangir- 
ese, when putting to sea, replace the common words for crag, bay, 
fishes etc. by other terms. Adriani, however, is not right in calling 
these substitutes “secret names’ 17). A ‘secret language’ is a vocabulary 
{containing from a few dozen to several hundred words) used among 
themselves by special groups (gypsies, circus people, hawkers, tramps, 
some kinds of criminals etc.); usually consisting of terms for notions 
connected with their trade or business, this ‘language’ has the 
advantage of making their speech unintelligible to outsiders, rivals, 
enemies, victims etc.18). The term ‘secret language’ which is not 
unknown to the so-called secret societies of primitive peoples 19), also 
includes back slang, centre slang 29) (‘lettertaaltjes’: flutterby for 
butterfly; wobolf and hubund for wolff and hund etc., not confined 
to schoolboys!) As human nature is much the same everywhere, the 
devices used seem to be similar in various countries 21). Among 


14) As has been said by C. C. Berg, in F. W. Stapel, Geschiedenis v. Neder- 
landsch-Indié (1938), II, p. 44. 

15) I refer, ag., to K. Nyrop, Das Leben der Wéorter (Leipzig 1923), ch. I. 

16) I refer to my remarks 4 propos of latin faveo (Mnemosyne III), 9 (1940), 
p. 119 ff. 

17) N. Adriani, Sangireesche Spraakkunst (1893), p. 7; see also C. Snouck 
Hurgronje, The Achehnese I (1906), who rightly remarks that among the fishermen 
on the North coast of Java numerous words are probibited at sea. See also vol. II, 
p. 45. 

18) See, e.g., J. G. M. Moormann, De geheimtalen (Zutphen 1932). 

19) J. Ph. Duyvendak, Het Kakean-genootschap op Ceram (Diss., Leiden 1926) 
does not mention it. 

20) See The [anonymous] Slang Dictionary, A new edition (London 1891); 
Moormann, o.c., p. 125 ff. 

21) As for African examples, see Westermann, o.c., p. 5, who is right in saying 
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Javanese ‘thieves’ and schoolboys, amoung the Sumatran Bataks, the 
wandering Badjo’s on the coasts of Celebes, in the Philippine Islands 
and among the Maoris of New Zealand, similar ‘secret languages’ 
exist: Tag. tubig “water” > bigtu; in Batavian ‘kampongs’ we find an 
omonan tébalik ‘reversed speech”: duwit ‘‘doit’” > wudit; kampun 
“homestead, hamlet’’ > kamsampurisun etc. 22) Let us hope that these 
‘languages’ of the Archipelago will soon be studied in a modern 
methodical way. 

Kern's hypothesis has been accepted by several other scholars. Miss 
Portengen, who rightly formulated it in a more cautious way (‘‘the 
Javanese ‘taalsoorten’ have to all probability originated from a tabu 
laid on the common language” 23)) drew our attention to the fact, 
mentioned by Adriani, 24) that, when speaking to prominent people 
the Sangirese often likes to use terms belonging to his ‘sea-vocabulary’ 
(sasahara), which he considers to be courteous. It may be added that 
among the Batak (Sumatra) (“bei denen man von einer besonderen 
Sprache, die man den Hauptlingen gegeniiber brauchen muss, nicht 
wohl reden kann’’) a similar use of ‘‘a religious vocabulary” exists: 
“Um seine Sprache h6flich zu gestalten, braucht man vielfach die 
Sprache der Klage um die Toten...... , deren Zweck im Grunde viel- 
leicht die Absicht war, die Geister irrezufiihren’’ 24). As is well known, 
‘primitive’ kings and chieftains were sacred beings, who because of 
birth, possession of mana etc. were surrounded with every kind of 
tabu, for the power concentrated in them must be protected. That 
very power made things used by them or referring to them dangerous 
to others, so there exists a certain relationship between religious and 
social concepts. To all appearance, therefore, Poensen 25), according 





that this form of speech, which with the Africans as with us is especially used by 
young people “mit Tabuvorstellungen nichts zu tun hat”. 

22) See eg. Wilken—Pleyte, o.c., p. 148; Hazeu, Tijdschrift Indische Taal-, 
Land- en Volkenkunde 46, p. 289. 

23) A.J. Portengen, De Oud-Germaanse dichtertaal in haar ethnologisch verband 
(Diss. Leyden 1915), see esp. p. 61 ff.; (86 f.; 103 f.). See also W. Krause, Die 
Kenning als typische Stilfigur der germanischen und keltischen Dichtersprache 
(Schriften d. Kénigsberger gelehrten Gesellschaft, Geistesw., 7, I (1930)). 

24) See Adriani, o.c., p. 53. 

24a) See Marcks, Bericht iiber die ‘““Hauptlingssprache”’ bei den Batak auf Sumatra 
(Mitt. Semin. Orient. Spr. Berlin, 33, p. 132). 

25) CC. Poensen, Grammatika der Javaansche Taal (1897), p. 60. 
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to whom Kern's explanation only applies to krama ingil, is right 254), 
— Vendryes 26) subsumes the Javanese courteous vocabularies and 
‘sex language’ (the Caribbeans!) under the head “langues spéciales 
qui sont nées de raisons mystiques’’, whereas Jespersen, who discusses 
the problem of women’s language and tabu at great length, does not 
mention the Javanese phenomenon 27). 

It would appear to me that some scholars have been wrong in saying 
that the devices used in Indonesian ‘taalsoorten’ and other special 
vocabularies (which are by no means confined to Javanese) are 
uncommon, strange and eccentric. On the contrary, Indonesian magical 
and social vocabularies show the same peculiarities with regard to 
their form and to the formation of their components as the correspond- 
ing ‘languages’ in other parts of the world. They do not use uncom- 
mon or even eccentric devices, but the main point of difference concerns 
the relative frequency of the devices used. 

In my view there are some interesting points of resemblance between 
our slang, argot and other ‘unconventional speech’ and IN. special 
vocabularies 28), in so far as part of the motives underlying their use, 
their position in the language in general, and, especially, the linguistic 
devices made use of are to some extent the same. Jespersen 29), who 
wishes to keep apart slang (which can be found in all classes of 
society in a certain mood) and vulgarisms, criminals’ speech etc., holds 
that slang words — like the IN. ‘taalsoorten’ — are used in conscious 
contrast to natural or normal speech; persons speaking argot (which 
is only “une langue seconde...... , gui tend a remplacer les mots 
usuels” 30)) among their equals have always a complete command of 





25a) Compare Marcks, o.c., p. 132 “Das allerdings ist feste Regel: Man darf nicht 
-von einem Ké6rperteil eines héherstehenden Mannes ... reden oder iiberhaupt das 
erwahnen in achtbarer Gesellschaft, ohne santabi (“ich bitte um Entschuldigung’”’) 
zu sagen”. See also A. v. Gennep, Tabou et Totémisme 4 Madagascar (Bibl. de 
l'école des hautes études, 17, 1904), p. 105 sqq. 

26) J. Vendryes, Le language (1924), p. 302. 


27) OO. Jespersen, Language (ed. 1934), p. 237 ff. 
28) The differences in speech, connected with technical occupations, age-group, 


family, religion, sport etc. do not concern us here. It stands to reason that IN. ‘‘Son- 
dersprachen” should be studied as soon as possible. 
29) OO, Jespersen, Mankind, Nation and Individual from a linguistic point of view 


(Oslo 1925), ch. VIII Slang; Language, p. 298 ff. 
30) A, Dauzat, Les argots: caractéres, evolution, influence (1929), p. 7 f. 
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the normale language. Slang, the origin of which is individual and 
occasional, is related to the language of poetry, in so far as it strives 
to avoid cliché’s and everyday expressions. Speakers of slang prefer 
unconventional, picturesque, emphatic, humorous, expressions. They like 
the new and uncommon word even when the normal expression will do; 
they wish to be ‘different’ 31), to play with language, to facilitate a 
conversation, to promote intimacy etc. 32) Although it is far from me to 
identify the Javanese ‘taalsoorten’ and English slang 33) and other com- 
parable western ‘special vocabularies’ rooted in particular social circum- 
stances, I would, on the other hand, call the reader’s attention to the fact 
that part of these psychological motives also make their influence felt, 
when Indonesian speakers modify their normal language. In the Indian 
archipelago the relation between non-literary special languages and 
the language of poetry is most striking. In one sense the IN. special 
vocabularies (poetical speech included) represent ‘peculiar kinds of 
vagabond language” 34) often originating among the learned (poetical 
speech, magical vocabularies) and sometimes also among the higher 
classes (court-vocabularies), always on the outskirts of normal speech 
and forcing their way into manifold communities. 

Next, we must consider the main devices used in the Javanese 
vocabularies of courtesy: In the first place, I wish to call attention to 





31) At times they even want to be ‘secret’, see e.g. W. von Wartburg. Vom 
- Ursprung und Wesen des Argot, Germ.-rom. Monatsschr. 18 (1930), p. 380. 
M. Schwob and G. Guiyesse (M.S.L. 7 (1892), p. 37 and p. 39) are wrong in 
considering this to be the only motive. 

32) See also A. J. Carnoy, The semasiology of American and other slangs, 
Leuvensche Bijdragen 13 (1921), p. 49; Eric Partridge, Slang to-day and yesterday 
(London 1935), p. 6; Greenough-Kittredge, Words and their ways in English speech 
(1901), p. 53; C. G. N. de Vooys, Oorsprong ... van Nederlands ‘slang’ (Royal 
Neth. Acad., Amsterdam, N.R. 3, 7 (1940)); F. A. Stoett, Onze Volkstaal (Or. Univ. 
Amsterdam 1919). | 

33) The outcome of a thorough methodical search for IN. slang, which should 
be instituted by able men expert in the study of European (etc.) slang, would be 
a most welcome contribution to our understanding of languages and mentality of 
the IN. peoples. One-sided interest in the ‘language’ of poets and priests should 
be counterbalanced by a study of the linguistic peculiarities of other groups and 
communities. A book like J. J. C. H. van Waardenburg’s (De invloed van den 
landbouw op de zeden, de taal en letterkunde der Atjéhers (Leyden 1936)) can 
easily be eclipsed. 

34) Greenough-Kittredge, o.c., p. 53. 
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a group of phenomena which we may term ‘variability of the word- 
end’ (I avoid using the term ‘ending’, because there is no counterpart 
of our endings in IN. languages). This type of variability may be 
subsumed under the general category ‘variation’, which is most com- 
mon in IN. languages 35). As is well known, loan-words, which often 
violate the phonetic pattern of the language, which adopts them, are 
frequently adapted to a conventional point. This process of adaptation 
may lead to the creation of doubles or triplets: e.g. Fr. espinache > 
Eng. spinage, spinach and M. Dutch spinage, spinagie, spinaetse. 
In the same way Dutch boekhouder ‘‘bookkeeper” > Jav. békaur, 
bégowér; Dutch gordijn “curtain” > Jav. gérdin, gérdim, gordén, 
gardén; Skt. slesma- ‘‘slime” > Mal. séléséma, séséma, séma?, “a cold”’; 
Arab. farj “privy parts (of a woman)” > Mal. faraj, paras. périji, 
pérca; Ach. parot, pdrdji etc. etc. Apart from loan-words we often 
find variation in the vocabulary of the so-called ‘primitive’ com- 
munities and also among the lower classes of civilized nations; this 
variation concerning the outward appearance and formation of words 
presents itself first and foremost in terms denoting persons, things, 
processes or acts in which the man in the street takes an intensive 
interest, which touches his heart and his imagination. Many of these 
terms are as good as confined to these communities 36). The examples 
may be arranged in several semantic classes, among which are words 
for little animals, certain plants, victuals (especially dainties etc.), 
tools, things used in everyday life, parts of carts, wagons, houses and 
other large objects, articles of dress, limbs, biological relationship 
between persons, more or less conspicuous, abnormal or ridiculous 
qualities, simple technical acts, movements, gestures, poses, feelings 37). 
In Greek we find xoovdadiis: xogvdadiés: xogvdds for “crested lark”, 
in Latin conger: gonger: congrus: gongrus for ‘‘conger-eel’’, camur: 
camer: camurus: camerus for “turned inwards’; in Flemish kuw: kui: 
kuwel: kuiel: kuierling for ‘‘a little chew of bread”, in the Dutch dialect 





35) See my papers ‘Inwendige nasaal- en liquidaverbindingen in IN. talen’ 
(Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde van Ned. Indié, The Hague 101, 
p. 141 ff), and ‘Indonesische lasvormen’ (ibidem 102, p. 371 ff). 

36) [I do not mention here onomatopoeias, symbolic words etc., which I have 
dealt with in my paper ‘Some remarks on onomatopoeia etc.’, Tijdschrift voor 
Indische Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde (Batavia) 1940, p. 133 ff. 

37) See also Bijdragen Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, 102, p. 379. 
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of Katwyk klors: klos for “yarn”, in Dutch (16th cent.) darinck: darye: 
dari for ‘““muck”’ etc. 38). 

In IN. languages such variations play an important part. Without 
mentioning the cases of ‘normal’ root-variation 39) (but the difference 
between the two groups cannot be clearly defined 4°)) and the very 
difficult names of plants like Mal. sémulut: sémuntat, I give some 
instances selected from abundant material and all bearing upon variab- 
ility of the word-end 41). Mal. pangau: pangar ‘framework sup- 
porting a raised floor’; pénilau: pénilar: pénilir “long cylindrical fish- 
trap between two waterways”; gélalau: gélalar ‘‘to stagger”; gélifau: 
gélifiar ‘‘to itch”; géréfiau: gérénéh “forward, cheeky”; pantat: pan- 
ték “privy parts (of a women)”; gélésat: gélésai ‘‘to flutter (as a 
bird)”; sélépat: sélépon “‘daubed with sticky dirt’; palat: pélir “penis’’; 
lansi: lansai: lansir ‘curtains’; kéroncot: kérucul ‘‘funnel-chaped rice- 
holder of leaf’; témbikar: témbérék ‘“‘potsherd”; télékan: téléku ‘‘to 
rest the elbows on any surface”; bélatuk: bélandun ‘woodpecker’; 
goneh: gonil “mouthing (of toothless men etc.)”; génjan: génjut 
“awry’; binték: bintil “‘pustule; heat-spot”’; biawak: (Palembang 
Malay) biancak “monitor-lizard”; ténkélasa: ténkélasoh “a long- 
necked waterbird”; rélan: rélap “glitter. From the dialects spoken in 
the Malayan States long lists of such words may be obtained: (Se- 
langor) lanar “caked mud”: (Johore) lanah: lanau “‘wet and slimy”; 
(Kedah) kérsul ‘‘stiff and coarse as hair that is never oiled”: kérsan: 
kérsai ‘crispness (of hair etc.)”: (Penang) kérsau “‘frizzled (of hair)”, 
etc. 

The same ‘endings’ are not seldom found in two or more sets of 
words, e.g.: sélok, séluk: sélur ‘‘groping etc.”; pélupok, pélupuk: pélupur 
(mata): “eyelid” and other instances already quoted. In this connection 
the many “‘twin-forms”’ differing only in the last sounds of their com- 





38) It is, of course, not always possible to say whether such a series is used 
in the same community or not. 

38) See R. Brandstetter, Wurzel und Wort in den indonesischen Sprachen 
(= Brandstetter—Blagden, An introduction to Indonesian linguistics, London 1916), 
§ 45. 

40) See “The comparative method as applied to Indonesian languages”, Lingua I, 
p. 86. 

41) In some cases it is doubtful whether the members of the same series belong 
together from the etymological point of view. As we are, however, mainly concerned 
with synchronous coexistence, this fact is of no moment. 


23 
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ponents must be mentioned 42): Mal. kiban-kibut ‘“‘jumbled up”; 
késan-késut ‘fidgeting’; kérian-kériut ‘creaking (of a door)’; gélian- 
geliut “‘swaying and twisting’; eran-erut “zigzag”; bincan-bincut 
“covered with little bumps”; géntan-géntit “sinuous and tapering to 
a point’; jonkan-jonkit “see-sawing”; kincan-kirap ‘‘fussing about’; 
sélan-séli ‘pointing alternately this way and that’; and also words 
for games like téka-téki ‘‘riddle”, sénéban-sénébu 43) (cf. Dutch 
klip-klap, dikkedakken etc.). In several cases the second part is longer: 
julai-jélita ‘‘graceful”; pura (porak)-péranda “at random”. In a 
similar way doublets, whether they are of the same origin or originally 
synonyms, may be of different length: Mal. géli: géliték ‘‘to tickle”; 
sampal: sampalah, sémpélah “dregs, leavings etc.”; jélin: jélinar ‘‘to 
glance sideways’; sélur: sélonkar “to rummage’; cp. also Mal. ténkar 
“altercation”: Min. tankarah. In some instances the forms do not com- 
pletely agree in meaning: Mal. piama “the right season, the rains”: 
piantan “(more generally) the usual time’. A double form is also 
given to loan-words like Mal. (Arab.) térawéh “prayers recited in the 
fasting month”: Kedai Mal. térawis (cf. Mal. genéh: génis “tusk, of 
cow-elephant’’). Not seldom, however, has a word been borrowed in 
two forms: Mal. (Skt.) dola “‘litter’’ and Hind. duli, juli; a third form, 
jolan “a large juli’, has come to be used in the island of Java; by the 
side of Mal. (Skt.) curi (also cura) “sword”, and curiga, cériga 
“dagger, sword” (< Skt. churika-) we find curek ‘‘a jungle-knife”, 
corek and (Java) cundérik ‘‘a knife of the chopper type’. — It is, of 
course, not always possible to distinguish between lengthening of the 
word-end and ‘Streckformen’. 

In other IN. languages the same phenomenon can be observed in 
an equal number of cases; cf., e.g., Gayo lambak: lambut ‘precious, 
new etc. (of clothes)”; Ach. tébdlanta’: tébélasat ‘fallen among”; 
kanét: kandt “cooking-pot”; /G6mah: lém6éh: lémié ‘weak’; bdléton: 
béléndi “part of a fish-trap’; TBat. sankibul: sankibun; masuk: 
maswak etc. 44); Sasak jélili: jélintin; pincen: pincilin; Bare’e limun: 





42) See “Some remarks on onomatopoeia etc.” (see above) p. 186 ff; B. J. 
Bijleveld, Herhalingsfiguren in het Maleisch, Javaansch, Soendaasch (Thesis 
Utrecht 1943), p. 93 ff. 

43) See R. J. Wilkinson, A Malay-English Dictionary, II (Mytilene 1932), p. 433. 

44) See H. N. van der Tuuk, Tobasche Spraakkunst (Amsterdam 1864), § 29 III 
Aanm. 1, p. 60; § 31 I, I; § 29, IV Aant. 
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limunu: limunca; gureto: gurinca; kurusu: koruncu; pulosu: pulonci; 
Sangir bihin: bihisé 45); Chamoro jabug: jabalag 46); Sundanese 
burihil: burindil; cawet: cancut. 

The Javanese instances are almost numberless 47): kéndon: kéndor; 
mbluncin: mbluncir; gotol: gotok; mbédénul: mbédénuk: mbédénus; 
mbéngél: mbéngol; gandi: gandis; oblo: oblan; mlékoto: mlékutar; 
poso: posit; krampo: krampyan; kinclap?: kinclin?; mamprat: mamprun; 
ora séjimat: ora séjimpit “not... a pin etc.”; buntil: buntin: buncin: 
buncit; békasém: békacém; copot: coplok; dapur: damplén; komban?: 
komplan?; békicot: békinkin; méncir2: ménciri: méncira; undag: undagi; 
intir: incrit. There are also interesting cases belonging to two or more 
languages: Mal. (Kedah) darai ‘‘sexual impotence in the female’: Ach. 
daréé “impotent” (—éé <1 —u): Jav. darih “eunuch”. 

So the numberless variants and ‘by-forms’, which are wrongly 
neglected by almost all authors of dictionaries, are to a considerable 
degree characterized by a conspicuous licence as regards their forma- 
tion, by an unbridled tendency to variation with respect to their 
outward appearance. Yet, some cases of variation are rather frequent, 
€.g. waca: waos; waja: waos; carita: carios, etc. Although most of these 
doublets and triplets (like Dutch bek: bakkes ‘“‘mug”’, jenk: jens “blow”; 
lababbel: labaster ‘‘thrashing’’) belong to the every-day speech of the 
uneducated, there exist also ‘by-forms’ of words belonging to the 
standard language: Jav. kari ‘stay behind”: (dial.) karék etc. Further- 
more, the semantic categories, to which these IN. forms belong, 
coincide, it is true, for the greater part with those in which the 
European instances of this variation usually appear, but they are not 
limited to them. It is clear that in some cases tabu has played a part: 
Mal. (Java) buaya, baya, bajul, buagai ‘‘crocodile’’, but it is impossible 
to draw a sharp line. 

Now, not all cases of variability of the word-end may be considered 
as similar. In definite communities there exists a kind of variation 
which mainly consists in a modification with regard to the form of 
words belonging to the normal language, used in their ordinary sense; 
not unfrequently the speakers have a special liking for a rather limited 





45) Adriani, Sangireesche Spraakkunst, p. 21 ff. 
46) See H. Costenoble, Die Chamoro Sprache (1940), § 73. 
47) I cannot say whether all sets of words quoted are used in the same ‘dialect’ 


or community. 
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number of ‘endings’. This kind of variation is one of the most striking 
characteristics of argot, slang, gibberish (Dutch ‘bargoens’) etc. 48) 
In France such ‘endings’ as ~ique, -oque, -~aque,, -uche, -atte, -éme 
etc. are well-known: camerluche = camarade, monouille = monnaie. 
These elements are ‘‘trés mobiles” 49) and can often be interchanged. 
In the same way the ‘ending’ -agger may be added instead of the 
latter part of any word in the slang of a special English school. So 
the speakers of these ‘languages’ treat a word as being partly 
unchangeable and partly variable. ‘‘Plus cette partie mobile ressem- 
blera 4 un élément argotique, plus sa substitution s’opérera aisément; 
ainsi boutique > boutoque et boutanche..."’ 5°), 

But the devices used in slang or argot are not abnormal, the factors 
working in them are not essentially different from what we see at 
work in language in general, they are only gradually different 51). 
Compared with the standard language the devices of word-formation 
used in slang are hypertrophical. Whilst, moreover, standard language 
consists of durable elements, slang is often evanescent and ephemeral, 
because it is, as a rule, emotional, vivid, typifying and because speakers 
of slang are usually unconventional people and fond of what is new 
and unusual. By ‘rising’ into sub-standard, familiar and even standard 
language slang words may, however, have a long life outside their 
original range: cf. Dutch foppen “to fool”, beroerd. The spread of the 
foreign ending -age in Dutch: vrijage “wooing” 52), lullage, dierage, 
~iteit: stommiteit, flauwiteit, -ement: zielement, kakement has its origin 
in slang. We see that the speech of the lower classes — just like slang 
and emotional speech — often has a special liking for a restricted 
number of suffixes: Fr. -muche, -oche, ~boche 53); part of them belong 





48) See also A. Dauzat, L’argot de la guerre (Paris 1918), p. 173; A. Nicéforo, 
Le génie de l’argot (Paris 1912), p. 84; 107; 138 £.; 167; L. Sainéan, L’argot ancien 
(Paris 1907), p. 50 ff. 

49) See Schwob-—Guiyesse, o.c., p. 40. 

50) Schwob—Guiyesse, o.c., p. 40. 

51) See also W. von Wartburg, Vom Ursprung und Wesen des Argot, Germ.- 
roman. Monatsschr. 18, p. 383 and 385; Greenough-Kittredge, p. 61. 

52) See F. Kluge, Deutsche Studentensprache (1897), p. 56. 

53) See, e.g., H. Bauche, Le langage populaire (1929), p. 63 f. 

54) Remember the variations and ‘plays’ upon proper nouns etc. in emotional 
and children’s speech. “Alexandre se prononce... Sandry, Sandriouche, Dryno, 
Driouchette et Babiouche” (G. Duhamel, Cécile, ch. I). 
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to the ‘standard language: Fr. -ard, -ot, -asse. Not unfrequently such 
‘endings’ or suffixes are liable to be interchanged and modified 54): 
Dutch vuilik: vuilak; viezik: viezertk; kapot: napoeres 55). In these 
communities the effects of analogy are more productive and less 
checked by the consciousness of traditional correctness which is well- 
nigh permanently present in the mind of the educated. Remember such 
sets as Fr. chapeau: chapal (after chevaux: cheval) and even gigue, 
gigot: gigal. In Negro Dutch we find rijsje = ruzie, pieterselje = 
pieterselie after bergje — bergie, the latter being another form of the 
diminutive 56). 

Now, a similar hypertrophical development of certain word-ends 
may be found in the Indian Archipelago. Several authors have pointed 
out that outside the Island of Java there exist sets of words which 
give the impression as if they were Javanese noko-krama pairs. See, 
e.g., Wilkinson 57) a propos of Mal. piama “‘the right season (for 
beginning rice-planting); the rains’: piantan ‘‘usual or right time”; 
Mal. pémali (from *pali): pantan; Joustra 58) 4 propos of Kbat. banér 
“to be ill’: béragin; Adriani59) (Sang. ‘sea vocabulary’ benten: bua 
“get up”; bohintin: bohe ‘‘write’’), Jonker 6°) (apart from such forms 
as Bim. iha (*risak): Mal. rusak “broken, spoiled etc.’ also Kolo. 
pananta ‘‘name”’: Bim. nara; Bim. wunta ‘flower’: Bul. wurak etc.). 
As we have already seen, many other examples may be quoted: Mal. 
biawak: (Palembang) biancak ‘“‘monitor-lizard”; Jav. etc. asu: Maal. 
anjin “dog”; Jav., Sund., Tombulu etc. pulo “isle”: Tompakewa etc. 
puntén. Unless it has been proved that one form is really ‘courtly’ 
(in Malay juandan is a polite variant of juara “‘trainer of fighting 





55) There are, of course, also dialectic or geographical differences: fr. 
noisette, noisille and standard doubles like Dutch bodin: bodes “woman mes- 
senger’. These sets may, however, serve just as well as models for analogical 
change and analogical creation. . 

56) See D. C. Hesseling, Het Negerhollands der Deense Antillen (1905), § 46. 
The same device is applied in the speech of small communities. 

57) R. J. Wilkinson, A Malay-English Dictionary (Mytilene 1932), II, p. 265 f. 
See also J. L. A. Brandes, Bijdrage tot de vergelijkende klankleer van de Westerse 
afdeling van de Mal.-Pol. talen (1884), p. 86 sqq. 

58) M. Joustra, Karo-Bataksch woordenboek (1907), p. 65. 

59) Adriani, Sangireesche Spraakkunst, p. 62. 

60) J. C. G. Jonker, Bimaneesche Spraakkunst (Batavia 1896), p. 54; cf. also 
p. 393. 
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cocks’), it is wrong to call them so. But we may suppose that such 
sets of words have served as models on which the krama development, 
which represents a ‘social vocabulary’ has been founded and analogic- 
ally extended. In this connection I refer to the interesting spread of 
words ending in -ntén in Old Javanese which will be discussed further 
on. In a similar way these tendencies and models have been utilized 
in tabu vocabularies: Day. undan: undik, nanka: nankis etc.; Sang. pelo: 
pelan. It is, moreover, not useless to remember that we cannot always 
give a ‘proportional model’. There exists a type of change and 
innovation, which goes on without model sets: in adaptive new-forma- 
tions a formative element may often beconie productive 61). 
Although this paper is not intended to elucidate the most intricate 
subject of the language of Javanese poetry, it is worth while to observe 
that, in a similar way, the literary idiom of the Javanese makes a very 
frequent use of variations with regard to the word-end. Here, too, 
certain variations and substitutions are very popular, e.g. the types 
tasa (Skt., “taste, sentiment etc.’”’): raswa; matsya (Skt. “‘fish’’): 
matswa; wisa (Skt. ‘‘poison”): wisya, wiswa. At times the coexistence 
of two loan-words may have formed a model for analogous new- 
formations: (Skt.) manusa ‘human, man’: manusya. Moreover, many 
words in -ya etc. have their origin in Sanskrit: bagya, bértya, détya. 
dibya, karya; so, the word-end was felt to be literary and other -ya 
forms were created: mirya by the side of mirén “to hear’. In a similar 
way: pralampita (by the side of pralambi) ‘‘allusion, prediction” seems 
to be a literary sanskritized form of Jav. pralamban; gunita “deliberate” 
of O. Jav. guném 62); cf. also Mal. gémpita: gémpar “hubbub’”’ 63). 
These forms have been modelled on Skt. prakampa- “trembling” 
(subst.): prakampita- (adj.); mircha- “swoon”; mirchita- (adj.) etc., 
which continue to exist in literary Javanese; and, as IN. languages 
do not restrict them to the function of substantives or adjectives, they 
are considered to be synonyms. Similarly, Sanskrit sets like anta-: 
antaka- “‘(end,) death’”’ and the lengthened stems in -~ka~ may have 
given rise to such forms as kurdaka beside kurda, < Skt. krodha 
“anger. Compare, in Malay, birama, ‘‘a variant (for rhyme’s sake) 





61) See, e.g., L. Bloomfield, Language (1935), p. 420 f. 

62) The etymology proposed by H. H. Juynboll, Oudjavaansch-Nederlandsche 
Woordenlijst (1923), p. 175 (< Skt. gunita “virtuousness”’) is wrong. 

63) See my remark in Bijdragen Taal-, L.- en V. 102, p. 390, n. 1. 
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of biram “elephant” (in literary and poetic diction)’ (Wilkinson). 
Similarly, German students created futschicato, schleunibus, schmie- 
ralien etc. In other cases, however, we have to reckon with metan- 
alysis 64): nulya: nuli “thereupon”; ‘spontaneous nasalization’ 6): 
Skt., O. Jav. dayita “‘beloved wife’ > lit. Jav. dayinta ““gentlewoman”, 
blendings and other factors. Not unfrequently, the coexistence of an 
older form (surviving in the language of poetry and in other literary 
records) and a younger form (e.g. -ya: -e) has produced new word- 
forms; in this case we have especially to do with inverse analogy 
(manke: mankya “presently, next’). Apart from these factors there 
are other innovations, but space forbids me to dwell upon them. It 
must be remembered, however, that magic (formulas, incantations etc.) 
forms one of the roots of this literature and that the language of magic 
uses these devices (additions, truncations, variations etc.). 

Another group of methods used in Javanese krama and krama ingil 
consists of semantic change: metaphors, euphemisms, specialized and 
other transferred meanings. Thus, kr. i. nyarékake “lay to rest’ >"‘bury” 
(~sare “go to bed”, nyare ‘‘pass the night’’); O. Jav. surud “‘to retire, 
withdraw” > kr. i. “die, dead”. Similarly, in Malay mankat and 
méningal (‘‘to depart, leave’, cf. bérankat “to journey’) “‘to die (of 
princes)’’. Euphemisms etc. are, indeed, frequent in Western languages 
as well as in those of the East. But to admit the fact that these 
phenomena present themselves on a large scale in IN. special vocab- 
ularies is one thing, to study them thoroughly in a systematic way 
is another. It is needless to say that the Indonesians use metaphors 
etc. not only in their courtly vocabularies, but also in their common 
parlance. The matter has, however, not yet been looked into; hence 
a small number of examples, chosen at random, must suffice. Jav. 
(vulg.) mutah “to vomit” > “to confess”; kutis “‘a species of dor- 
beetle’’ > “whore”; kréyén ‘“‘dust-bin” > “whore”; ngayém ‘‘to 
ruminate”’ > “‘to eat gluttonously”; mlatuk “pick” > “cohabit”; cékik 
“hiccough, last gasp"’ > “‘pop off the hooks’; manap ‘‘to have the 
mouth wide open, yawn” > “to jaw’; picék “‘blind’’ > (micék) 
“snooze”; mlédin ‘‘to denude the posteriors” > “‘to sleep’, pélus (célus) 
“eel” > “penis”; cakar ‘claw’ > “hand, foot’. Many instances are 





64) See Bijdragen, vol. 100, p. 140 ff. 
65) Bijdragen, vol. 101, p. 141 ff. 
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colloquial: méntah “raw, unripe, unboiled"’ > “‘silly-soft’’ (Dutch “‘half 
gaar’); gatélén ‘‘feel itching” > “to be seized with a desire’; krenga 
“to be early-ripe and fall off” > “come to naught, fallen out’; diéjogi 
“filled up (of a glass)"" > “helped”; diébruki “to be buried (under 
matter tumbling down)” > “to get a wife (which is “flung’’ to the 
man)”; in general use: mimpin “lead by the hand” > “‘lead (a club)” 
etc. Nor are specialized meanings rare either: kunin ‘‘yellow” > “yolk”; 
nénéri ‘‘mark” > “‘to erect a tomb-stone”’; lanyah “to be experienced”: 
coll. planyahan, ‘“‘prostitute’, and the word ikét “to bind’ means, in 
common parlance, ‘‘a head-~-cloth’’, in definite regions “‘a half sheaf’, 
in the language of literature “written (of prose and poetry); invented”. 

Other authors already had occasion to note that the western ‘special 
languages’ like to use words taken from the ordinary standard or 
colloquial (or even vulgar) in a different sense, very often metaphoric- 
ally: Dutch slang etc. pin “peg, pin” > “cigar”; doppen ‘‘shells’’ > 
“eyes”; bouten, poten, klauwen, kluiven > ‘‘fingers’’; schijven ‘‘money 
(tin)’’; bezeken “urinated upon” > “drunk”. Likewise, Mal. rodok 
“stabbing, jabbing or shoving from below” is used in ‘Malay slang’ 
(Wilkinson) to denote “sexual intercourse’. But in the languages 
described by Adriani (Celebes) similar words e.g. Tont. ulan “shrimp” 
> “penis” are called ‘wisseltermen’. 

In the speech of small communities ‘semantic leaps’ are often 
noticeable on account of their boldness. A few examples must suffice 
here with reference to Javanese krama etc. Old Jav. latu or latu-latu 
“spark” (a-latu-latu ‘emit sparks”) > mod. Jav. ‘dial.’ and obsolete 
“a bit of fire (of a cigarette or match)’’, mod. Jav. kr. “fire’’; to denote 
“spark” the expression plétik (in géni) has become usual, which, as 
to its origin, will have been a ‘symbolical word’ 66): Old Jav. plétik, 
mlétik meant ‘‘spout out’; the noko-word for ‘‘fire’’ is géni <1 Old Jav. 
ag(é)ni, < Skt. agni-; O. Jav. apuy, which is a wide-spread IN. word, 
continues to exist in prapén “furnace” and (‘dial.’) in api? “to warm 
oneself at the fire’; other Sanskrit words used by ancient Javanese 
authors seem to have been confined to the idiom of literature: anala, 
dahana, bahni, pawaka; Skt. brahma has become a regional kr.: brama, 
grama ‘fire’. — Old Jav. tunu “burn” continues to exist as a regional 
word: tunu ‘‘fire”’ etc.; at present noko obon means “‘set on fire’, beside 





66) Zie Tijdschrift voor Ind. Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, 80, p. 192 etc. 
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kr. bésmi < Skt. O. Jav. bhasma etc. “‘ashes’’; in modern Javanese 
O. Jav. alad “flame” is represented by maladi etc. “fiery, fervent, 
ardent’ and nalad-alad “flaring up’’, which, like marab? etc. “flaming” 
(cf. O Jav. arab “blaze up’), are used in literary works; O. Jav. dilah 
“flame; lustre’ > mod. Jav. kr. “lamp”, the noko term for lamp is 
diyan, which in other IN. languages means ‘taper, candle etc.”. If we 
wish to study the history of a word, we must also try to trace its 
synonyms and their rivalry and the terms denoting related concepts. 
There is much room in Javanese for interesting semantical work yet 
to be done. With regard to euphemisms, which are occasioned by 
various causes (awe, superstition, respect, shame, modesty, caution, 
decency, indulgence, eagerness to gloss over hateful or unpleasant 
notions or a desire to express ourselves in an affected way), we should 
try to find out, whether they are still felt as such by the person 
speaking and those around him. Moreover, certain phenomena, e.g. 
the substitution of sexual terms, are not always the outcome of euphe- 
mistical tendencies. The case may also be that the motives underlying 
the use of a term belonging to expressions of this sort dp not remain 
the same. Besides, not only does the plain term obtain an unpleasant 
connotation ((Mal. sundal is not in use in Malaya as a word for 
“prostitute”, which may be called a pérémpuan méncari ‘a woman 
looking for livelihood’’, except when insult is intended), the euphemistic 
substitutes are liable to do so 67). Part of Javanese krama are euphe- 
misms: regional kr. séni is used of ‘urine’, in Malay, too, air séni is a 
polite expression for it, séni meaning “fine, thin” (air: “water’’); in 
official kr. toya (Skt. ‘‘water’’) is used, in kr. i. turas, which in regional 
colloquial speech means “‘rinse, strain’’. 

In other cases a word which was first used among the lower classes 
or was a term with a familiar, vulgar, expressive or effective connota- 
tion becomes more frequently used, attains to a higher social standard 
and supersedes another word which was thus far used by the standard 
language: Germ. kopf; Fr. téte < Lat. testa etc. Likewise Jav. mamah, 
the noko term for ‘‘chew” (the cognate Malay mamah is used of the 
way animals chew: maceration in the closed mouth) is a typical ‘pri- 





67) Thus, IN. idioms as well as ours know graduate series of terms denoting 


the organ of procreation etc. 
68) See my Remarks, p. 160; Brandstetter, Die Reduplikation, § 7 and 55. 
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mitive’ term for “‘chew, eat’ etc. 68); the kr. equivalent gilut is a 
continuation of Old Javanese gilut. The word duwit which is a loan 
from Dutch (duit), may be used both in nf. and kr. to express its 
original meaning “‘farthing’’, but the value ‘“‘money’”’ (cf. in the speech 
of our lower classes, centen = “money’’) is limited to noko; in kr. 
arta < Skt. artha- “money” and yatra < Skt. yatra “livelihood, pro- 
visions etc.’ are used. Similarly, n. gélém “‘be inclined’’ seems to have 
had a stronger meaning: in Old Jav. it meant ‘want, wish, desire”. 
I suspect that Jav. n. énték “spent, finished etc.’’ (kr. télas) may have 
been a “sub-standard” or “strong” term (cf. e.g. Mal. énti, hénti 
“‘stop’’). May we conclude from the fact that Old. Jav. Mal. Ach. etc. 
laran means “forbid, refuse’, that Jav. n. laran “‘scanty, expensive” 
has also been a strong term? 

It is a favourite device of slang and the unrefined and emotional 
speech of the lower classes, which is fond of concrete, humorous, pithy 
and suggestive expressions, to replace a common word by a figurative 
expression or periphrasis or by some word which is well known as a 
synonym or partial synonym for the first, but in another sense. Many 
a time speakers of IE. languages have recourse to compounds: Eng. 
skypilot “‘preacher’’, Dutch bekkeschrapper for “barber”, (soldiers’ 
slang) menageklep for ‘‘mouth’’, to a characterizing adjective: Dutch 
de manke, de rooie, to a periphrasis: die vent uit het bos; dat mens aan 
de kassa, and to ‘transferred’ meanings. In a similar way, the members 
of African secret societies produce many ‘Neubildungen ‘durch Kom-~ 
position’ 79), at Hanoi “clear” means “‘water’’ and “‘pointed”’ “‘needle”’, 
because water is clear etc.71). So, we need not suppose that in a 
Javanese text ‘the man from Pankur’’ (= Ken Anrok) can only 
be a tabu-periphrasis. Nevertheless, with communities, among whom 
verbal tabu is a common practice, these devices are well known: among 
the Gajo people of Sumatra travellers say ulun kayu “‘leaf of a tree”, 
when they think it advisable not to mention the name of the serpent 
(nipé); cf., in European languages, Fr. le Malin etc. When a Gajo 
is seized upon by smallpox the word riru “smallpox” must not be 
used; it must be paraphrased by rdjé6 pénawar “king of them that 





69) See, e.g., F. Kluge, Unser Deutsch 3, p. 73; 74; 84. 

70) Westermann, o.c., p. 20. 

71) Nicéforo, o.c., p. 144 f. and 167. 

72) See also Adriani—Kruyt, De Bare’e-sprekende Toradja’s, III, p. 54 vig. 
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avert (viz. ill-luck)"’. Having sailed out to sea the Nufors (N. Guinea) 
call an island “‘where cows go grazing’. This phenomenon is at the 
root of the so-called poetical expressions of the Batak diviners’ voca- 
bulary 73), where si-aji-naarhirlo-hirlo ‘‘prince Glitterer’” has to be 
used instead of api ‘fire’. In other parts of the IN. area paraphrases 
of this sort are introduced into the king's tabu: when addressing a 
king in the island of Madagascar his subjects call a dog fondroaka “he 
who hunts’ 74). In certain other circles, e.g. among Sanskrit poets 
and among the French Précieuses (lit > l’empire de Morphée; les joues 
> les trénes de la pudeur) and Incroyables this device did not fail 
to obtain the same extraordinary popularity. With the Toradja’s, Java- 
nese and other IN. peoples a proper noun is often paraphrased by 
“father of NN” (cf. in Sanskrit Nala, 20, 34 Indrasenasya janani = 
Damayanti, and in our village-communities Jan van Betje = Jan X, 
the son of B.). Among the Toradja people a cocoa-nut may be called 
‘father of N N”, when a man who goes by the name of “Cocoa-nut”’, 
is named after his son “father of NN.” It is exactly the same in the 
reach of tabu: when a wife is not allowed to mention the name of 
her husband she may have recourse to “father of N N” or “‘brother”’ 
(which in the Archipelago is a very common practice, when tabu is 
altogether out of the question). A systematical inquiry into this point 
will bring many most interesting details to light. 

In the language of literature there may be room for reinterpretations: 
Skt. O. Jav. vyanga- “frog” (litt. ““spotted’’) > Mod. Jav. miyanga 
means, in books, also ‘‘serpent’” and, in dial. kr., ‘‘crocodile’’, but it 
has been reinterpreted as “(the animal) without limbs” (Skt. vi + anga- 
“a limb of the body’). In Javanese the suffix -an is often used to 
denote a thing, which is characterized by the idea expressed by the 
word-base or radical word, or the person or the thing which undergoes 
the process expressed by the base-word etc. etc.: kunin “yellow”: 
kuninan ‘‘brass”; légi “sweet”: légén (légi-an) “palm-sap”; kali 
“river”; kalén ‘‘a small canal” etc. A large number of an-forms occur 
in common parlance, being there the ordinary expression. But other 
similar -an- derivatives appear by the side of other terms for the same 
thing, these other terms being radical words: coll. putéran “switch” 





73) I refer to Van der Tuuk, Tobasche Spraakkunst, p. VI. 
74) See A. v. Gennep, Tabou et totémisme 4 Madagascar (Parijs 1904) p. 72; 
105. See also the numerous paraphrases in Samoan: Heider, o.c., p. 117 etc. 
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(putér “to rotate etc.’’): kénop < Dutch knop “electric knob”. In 
low colloquial Javanese many a telling expression is formed in this 
way: léjég “much trodden and muddy (of a path)”: léjégan ‘‘whorish”’; 
lojéh ‘‘to stab’: lojéhan “‘whore’”’ etc. 

It is, therefore, quite certain that expressions of this kind are well- 
known in Jayanese and other IN. languages outside the domain of 
tabu and ceremony. Accordingly, we must neither consider the same 
types of paraphrase and word~-formation as abnormal, when we meet 
with them in kr. and kr. ingil, nor try to explain them exclusively as 
derived from tabu. Thus, rosan ‘‘which is characterized by having 
joints’ has become a kr. equivalent of tébi “sugar-cane’, whereas 
rosrosan, which has been derived from the same word-base, is noko 
and krama, nay even colloquial (“knuckle’’; coll. “joint, articulation’); 
tosan “characterized by hardness” is a kr. term for “‘iron’’ (wési) and 
provincial kr. for ‘‘bone(s)’’ (balun); by the side of kr. radinan “high- 
road’’ (: k. radin “flat, level’’) we find the n. synonym ratan (:n. rata), 
which is formed in the same way — in Italian ‘argot’ a road is called 
longarola (< longa “the long one” + rola) and Eng. street, Dutch 
straat etc. are borrowings from Lat. (via strata “a paved road’). In 
part of the country several words in ~-an, are, it is true, considered 
to be more refined than their synonyms (‘optional krama’); kambanan 
(“the swimming one’) > “duck’’, whereas “standard” kr., like n., 
uses the ordinary term (‘‘duck”’: bébék), which is, without doubt, an 
onomatopoeia. 

It may be worth noticing that in many a case an an-form or an 
equivalent expression is a rather vague paraphrase of the notion to 
be worded, because, as a rule, the radical word it contains has a wider 
meaning than the term paraphrased: rasukan ‘the thing which under- 
goes the act of putting on’ (O. Jav. rasuk “‘to put on” >) kr. “jacket”; 
k. i. plandunan “testicles” from landun “to hang down limply”. 
Hence, such terms are often, consciously or unconsciously, used as 
euphemisms: cf. Dutch zich absenteren for ‘‘to relieve oneself”; (in 
lady's speech) kledingstukje “‘drawers’’. In slang etc. this device is 
often applied to: Dutch bijters “teeth”; in Dutch gibberish dieperik 
“cellar” (diep ‘“‘deep’”); in colloquial eters ‘guests’; in German ‘Gau- 
nersprache’ trittling ‘‘shoe’’, plattfluB “‘goose’’. 





78) Adriani, Sangireesche Spraakkunst, p. 63. 
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I doubt whether Adriani75) is right in saying that a number of 
Sangirese ‘high terms’ seem to be ironical paraphrases. In my view 
Sang. taroda ‘‘the thing which kicks’’ > ‘‘foot’”’ is, apart from its tabu 
origin, on a par with colloquial Dutch eters “guests’’. The word 
bawusaken “the spot where the head is cut off” > ‘“‘the neck” may 
represent a case of antiphrasis. Granted that irony is often at the root 
of this phenomenon (e.g. when we address a bald-headed person with 
“curly-head” etc.), in an equal number of cases, however, the device 
is used to deceive the persons addressed or listening. To speak to a 
mother of the health or vigour of her child will make her uneasy and 
even angry, not only in Achin 76), but also in Silesia, where a hand- 
some child, to avert evil, is addressed as Schweinehund, in Slovakia, 
where a new-born baby is welcomed with “monster” and among the 
Corsicans who congratulate a child by saying che tu sia maladetto 77). 
Can the change of meaning of Skt. sahya- ‘‘to be borne, tolerable” > 
O. Jav. sahya “‘nice, beautiful” (hence Jav. kr. saé “good, virtuous’) 
be ascribed to this tendency to avoid boasting and praising? The 
Javanese who calls rats bagus alus ‘handsome and fine” (cf. in 
Bavaria schéntierlein, schéndinglein, fr. belette etc. ‘“weasel’’) tries 
to deceive the unseen powers just like the ‘modern’ European child 
which accounted for the squabble of its parents by saying to the neigh- 
bours: “they had no end of fun” 774), 

It is a well-known fact, which has been corroborated by the outcome 
of dialect geographical enquiries, that the meanings of words for limbs 
and other parts of the human body are often found to fluctuate; cf.,. 
in Indonesian languages: Jav. rahi ‘‘face’’: Mal. dahi ‘forehead’; Cajo 
kléntit ‘‘clitoris’’ and (in other parts of the country) “cunnus’’ etc. 
Now compare. Jav. kr. i. wéntis (which has kept its original meaning 
“calf (of the leg)” in low colloquial) “thigh’’ (kr. f. pupu). In a 
similar way such notions as Dutch put and bron (both of them can be 
rendered by Eng. well!) may easely be mixed up: in Old Jav. we find 
sumbér “‘spring up, flow, stream” beside sumur “well”, in Mod. Jav. 





76) Snouck Hurgronje, The Achehnese, II, p. 44. 

77) See also K. Nyrop, Das Leben der Worter, Leipzig 1923, p. 56. 

7a) “Ein gewéhnlicher Mann, der etwa mit einer Axt an einem Hauptling 
voriiberging, muBte diese abgewendet halten... Die abgewandte Axt wurde dann 
respektsvoll, d.h. aus Furcht “abgewandtes Ding”... “stumpfes Werkzeug” genannt 
und dieser Name blieb ihr vor Hauptlingen anstatt fo‘i’’ (Heider, o.c., p. 88). 
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sumur and sumbir mean “spring” and in ‘dialects’ sumbér means 
well” (Dutch “put’’). Similar fluctuations are not unfrequently found 
in the ‘rangtalen’: bénter (obsol.) “‘bright (light)’’ means “hot, burn- 
ing, warm” in regional courteous colloquial Javanese (in so-called 
madya). It would seem to me that the meanings of alit (O. Jav. “fine, 
thin’’, cf. lilit “powder” etc.), which has shifted to “small, little” in 
modern kr. 78), must be explained in this way. | 

When there is no reason whatever to avoid or to alter a word, we 
will without any hesitation use the current expressions without trying 
to find substitutes. But as soon as, for some reason or other, a word 
has to be avoided or disguised, the door is opened to all kinds of 
variation, substitution and individual experiment, the more so as the 
chances are that substitutes, in their turn, will soon be as much tabu 
or repulsive as the original terms. Hence such series as Dutch waratje, 
warempel, warentig < waarachtig, ‘‘surely, in all conscience’, as Fr. 
mort Dieu > mordieu, morbleu, mordienne, mordié etc. Now, no 
hard-and-fast dividing line can be drawn between the exigencies of 
magical danger, emotion, social tradition etc., and the tendency which 
we may call playfulness: cf. Dutch krankjorem = krankzinnig “mad”; 
belatafeld = belazerd (vulgar) “drunk’’. Not only children, but also 
adults find pleasure in the creation and propagation of mutilated or 
entirely new words. This exuberance which does not content itself with 
common and traditional expressions appears constantly in the world 
of slang and similar ‘limited speech-communities’. An interesting out- 
come of this playfulness is the so-called ‘dérivation synonymique’. 
Availing themselves of the fact that a word may have two or more 
meanings, speakers of slang, gibberish etc. like to consider the syno- 
nyms answering to each meaning as interchangeable: in French argot 
marmotte = 1) marmite = femme; 2) taupe; hence taupe = femme. 
We may also compare such substitutions as Eng. knock out > Fr. 
(vulg.) noka, which, being altered into moka (‘mocha’), was sub- 
stituted by chocolat (meaning ‘“‘knock out’’). In Javanese the effects 
of this playfulness are often met with: probably in a limited community 
ndadun manuk = “in the fashion of a bird’s cord” means “at inter- 
vals’, because dedun manuk = kala means “‘cord, noose” and kala- 
kala “‘at intervals’. In the Javanese ‘rangtalen’ this device is often 





78) Cf., however, also (O. Jav.) Adip., p. 43. 
79) See C. C. Berg, Indié’s Talenweelde, Batavia 1939, p. 12. 
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applied to: kr. tigan “egg”, because O. Jav. and Jav. n. télu = 1) 
“three”; and 2) (< antélu) “egg” and because tiga = ‘three’; 
wansul, which is kr. by the side of n. bali ‘go back’, may be used as 
a name of the isle of Bali; in Old-Jav. ambér and alan “thwart, impede” 
were synonyms, now ambén does duty as kr. of alan and (as ambén- 
ambér) of alan-alan “a kind of grass”. This tendency has now and then 
given rise to expressions the origin of which is forgotten. It would seem 
to me that the expressions guru bakal ‘‘raw materials; tribute in kind” 
and guru dadi ‘‘product; taxes in cash’ are to be explained from the 
synonymy of guru (Skt. “heavy’) and (Jav.) bwat “heavy’’, the 
homophone bwat meaning ‘materials, product’. In a similar way kr. 
békta “‘bring etc.” (n. gawa), which has been connected with Skt. 
bhakta- ‘‘food”, seems to have been identified with bukta (<Q Skt. 
bhukta- “food” ) — cf. also bukti “food"’ (<< Skt. bhukti-) — and, as 
Skt. O. Jav. bhukti also meant “enjoyment of the earth” i.e. ““govern- 
ment’, to have become a synonym of Jav. wawa I “govern”, II “bring” 
(= gawa) 8°), Sometimes, therefore, there is an element of ‘popular 
etymology’ in these substitutions. In Javanese Skt. sandhya-kala- 
“evening-time” has been made into candik kala or candik ala “‘after- 
glow’’, which give rise to c. ayu “red morning-sky’’, c. ala being inter- 
preted as the “ugly c. (whatever this may be!)’’ and ayu meaning 
“beautiful”. 

Apart from this ‘dérivation synonymique’ there exists a widespread 
type of simple substitution: instead of Dutch bliksem(s) we may use 
weerlicht(s). Among Dutch students figuur may be used instead of 
persoon or type. In a similar way a part of a long word may be 
replaced by another term: Dutch opdonderen: opbliksemen; Dutch 
(vulg.) sodemieter “‘sodomite’’ > sodeflikker (mieter (vulg.) “body” 
is considered to be a synonym of flikker), among German students 
Gebaudelehrer instead of Hauslehrer 89%). This tendency underlies the 
phenomenon found among the Toradjas and other IN. peoples: when 
for some reason or other the word kola ‘‘spoon” has to be replaced 








80) I cannot say that the interpretations suggested by Van der Tuuk, Kawi- 
Balineesch-Nederlandsch Woordenboek, IV, 913 and Pryohoetomo, Nawaruci, Diss. 
Utrecht 1934, p. 221 (: Skt. bhrta— “‘borne, held”) are more convincing. As to 
bhakta: bhukta cf. O. Jav. lalar ‘‘pollute”’: lulur “ointment” and similar instances. 

80a) See O. Behaghel, Humor und Spieltrieb in der deutschen Sprache (Neo- 
philologus 8, 1923), p. 185. 
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by a synonym, e.g. tankaii or séndu, the word sikola ‘‘school” (<<Dutch 
school) is also believed to be forbidden: hence sitankaii or siséndu. 
Instead of angarési ‘‘Englisman” Adriani heard kabuiirési: anga 
“ghost” was replaced by kabuii “bug-bear’’! 81). Similarly, Jav. kr. 
boténnyékrus = (noko) Oranjekruis (a Dutch name, cf. Red Cross): 
nh. ora = kr. botén “not” 82). In Jav. krama this device is well-known: 
Skt. Srgala- ‘‘jackal’’ > kr. ségawon ‘‘dog” ( ala = awon “‘bad’’); 
in an analogous way Skt., O. Jav. etc. kevala- ‘‘alone, mere etc.’’ has 
been changed into * kewawon, kemawon (kr.). Litt. Jav. sédarum “‘all”’ 
by the side of kr. sédaya may be explained from the synonyms arum 
“fragrant; (litt.) lovely, sweet” and ayu “handsome (woman)”’. Java- 
nese authors like to translate the first or second part of a proper noun or 
of a borrowed or Javanese word in general: Nawaruci 23, 24 it reads 
Sabdacapala, hastacapala, jén-capala (Jav. jén “foot’’ = Skt. pada). 
Proper nouns are often sanskritized: Majapahit (the name of a famous 
kingdom: ‘‘the bitter Aegle Marmelos”) > Wilwatikta etc. Most 
readers of Javanese texts have been puzzled at finding substitutions 
of this kind. 

It is an easy matter for Gibberish to use a term instead of a word 
which only looks like a synonym: galle = pfaff “priest’’, hence galle 
may also mean pfau ‘‘peacock’’. Similarly, Jav. kr. wansul “return”: 
n. bali (<< O. Jav. waluy; in O. Jav. waluy and wansul are synonyms), 
but also regional kr. wansul: balik (O. Jav. balik) ‘on the contrary”. 
In O. Jav. lipya, lepya, kalepyan were synonyms of keménan ‘‘per- 
plexed” and of Jali “indifferent, forget”, at present it does duty as 
lépya, lépyan, klépyan as reg. kr. beside n. Jali “indifferent etc.”, as 
lépén (< lepyan) as a substitute (now reg. kr.) by the side of nh. ali-ali 
“finger-ring’’ and as kr. by the side of kali “river’’; the krama word 
beside lali is supe (original meaning problably “closed (of the 
eyes)’’ 83), which is, as sésupe (redupl.), a ‘high’ term beside ali-ali. 

A mére note may suffice here with reference to the well-known fact 
that a loan-word may often be used where an indigenous term could 
be indecent, unfashionable, shocking etc. (in Dutch déconfiture for 
“bankruptcy”, the Dutch young ladies’ swear-words good gracious 





81) See also Adriani, Verzamelde Geschriften, III, p. 393 s.v. Wisseltermen. 

82) C. C. Berg, Indié’s Talenweelde en Indié’s Taalproblemen (Batavia 1939), 
p. 10. 

83) See Van der Tuuk, KBW, III, p. 278. 
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or mon dieu etc.). Linguistic borrowing is not always a necessity, in 
some cases the reason for using a foreign word being the desire to 
imitate more civilized people, in others laziness. That Sanskrit words 
have found their way into the ‘court-vocabularies’ of IN. peoples need 
hardly be said: Mal. murka (<Q Skt. markha- “stupid”, O. Jav. also 
“insolent, arrogant’) “wrath (of God or of a prince)"; Mal. karunia 
etc. (<< Skt. ka@runya- “‘pity’’) “grace or bounty from a superior’’; Jav. 
kr. i. salira “‘body’”’ (<< Skt. Sarira~). Needless to say, too, that many 
foreign (Sanskrit, but also Arabic and Persian etc.) words have come 
in through the medium of literature, which was chiefly court-literature. 
Indonesian authors very often liked to use a large number of borrowed 
terms, apart from those which expressed notions hitherto unknown in 
their Javanese community. Quite a considerable number of them are 
now regarded as kr. or kr. i., some, however, are n.: dina ‘day’; warta 
“tidings’’. On the other hand, IN. peoples which possess a more or 
less systematic tabu vocabulary may have recourse to a foreign word 
for an object or a concept they do not care to mention by its indigenous 
name. It is impossible now to discern the original element of tabu 
which may have been at the root of the Javanese borrowed court-terms. 

In using foreign: words, misunderstandings are admittedly liable to 
occur. Like half-cultivated people who mistake bascule for capsule and 
non plus ultra for plus minus, like Voltaire who used the high- 
sounding (Spanish) word alfange “sword” instead of phalange 
“host” 84), Javanese and Malay poets and copyists, who were, 
generally, fond of learned and high-sounding expressions, committed 
mistakes: ambrahma(r)ga instead of ambaramarga (Skt., ‘“‘moving in 
the sky”); nabhastarala as a blending made up from nabhantardala and 
nabhastala; Skt. praSista~ ‘‘ordered” and pratistha- ‘‘steady’’ were 
blended. Not unfrequently, such ‘mistakes’, by being often repeated, 
become usual: Eng. elocution for ‘“‘dying in the electric chair’ 85); 
Germ. irritieren for irrefiithren; Swed. laxera (“purge”) for ‘‘seal with 
wax”, and other similar malapropisms. Thus, in medieval Javanese 
texts 86) we find (sih-) wilasa in the sense of “favour, mark of favour, 





84) Voltaire, Orphelin de la Chine (see Kr. Nyrop, Das Leben der Worter 
(Leipzig 1923) p. 202). 
8) E. Partridge, Slang, p. 317 f. 
86) See, e.g., Tantu Pang., p. 87 and Calon Aran, p. 135. 
87) Old-Jav. Bhismaparwa, p. 101. 
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affection’, in older texts, as in Sanskrit, wilasa means ‘“‘sport, play 
etc.’’; the change of meaning may have taken place under the influence 
of Jav. wélas “‘compassion”. The word upasantwa “consolation” 87) 
seems to be a blending: < Skt. santva- “kind words” and upasanti- 
“tranquillity” 88). Skt. rananga-~ “‘sword” is found instead of 
ranangana- “‘battle-place’. Beside Jav. suguh ‘“‘reception (of a 
guest)" sugat, sogat, sugata occur as regional krama, which are, 
probably, formal heirs of O. Jav. (Skt.) sugata “who has fared well, 
who has a good time; (a Buddhist)’’, under semantical influence of 
suguh and Javanized by the loss of the final a. Similarly, (Skt. svikara- 
“appropriation” >) O. Jav. “compel, press on”, which continues to 
exist: Mod. Jav. (litt.) sikara “to grieve intentionally” (reg. kr. 
sikantén) and Jav. sukér ‘“‘troublesome, sorrow’ seem to have 
influenced sukérta (<< Skt., O. Jav. sukrta “good deed, kindness, 
favour’) “‘derange, inconvenience’; like sukér, in a medieval text 89) 
sukrta may even means ‘impure’. Another instance of ‘semantic rap- 
prochement’ is kr. eca “‘sweet(ly), comportable, convenient(ly) etc.” 
(n. enak) < O. Jav. a (pref.) + Skt. iccha “wish”. 

We now come to ‘clippings’ or ‘stump-words’. According to 
Wilken 9°) the inhabitants of the Moluccas, being forbidden to pro- 
nounce the name of their parents-in-law, stop before they are half-way 
through the word: We instead of Wenas. Similarly in our expressions: 
Fr. nom de... etc. Yet, it is not only for magical and religious reasons 
that words may be shortened; in limited speech-communities (among 
friends and colleagues, in the domestic circle, in occupational vocab- 
ularies and among speakers of slang etc.) clipped words are most 
frequent: Eng. varsity < university; monk < monkey; Dutch prol or 
proleet (with shifted meanings < proletariér), in Dutch students’ 
speech: lab < laboratorium etc. Sometimes a ‘suffix’ is added: Eng. 





88) On blendings in general see, e.g., O. Jespersen, Language, XVI, § 6; G. A. 
Bergstrém, On blendings of Synomymous or Cognate Expressions in English, Lund 
1906; L. Pound, Blends, Heidelberg 1914; Fr. Maurer, Hessische Blatter 26 .(1927), 
p. 171 and Zs. fiir deutsche Philologie 53 (1928), p. 175 ff.; Mulch, Indogerm. 
Forsch. 51, p. 45 ff. 

89) Sri Tafijun 7, 10; 17. 

90) P. N. Wilken, Mededeelingen van het Nederl. Zendeling-genootschap 7 
(1863), p. 133. 

91) I refer to Jespersen, o.c., IX, § 7 and H. Kjellman, Mots abrégés et tendances 
d’abréviation en frangais, Uppsala Univ. Arsskr. 1920, V, 2. 
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loony < lunatic 91), Although this point, too, is one of those subjects 
in the field of IN. linguistics which wait for an adequate inquiry, 
I venture to assert that clippings present themselves in a large number 
of cases: Ach. lém < dalém “elder brother’; gam < agam “man’’; 
Jav. (coll.) bon = kébon = toekan kébon ‘gardener’; borrowed. 
words are often shortened (there is a strong tendency towards disyl- 
labic ‘radical words’): Skt. nyagrodha- ‘‘the Indian fig-tree’’ > Jav. 
grodha; (litt.) suma < Skt. kusuma- “flower’’, (reg.) sigit < mésigit 
(Arab. masjid ‘‘mosque’’); (coll.) séten <Q Dutch assistent; truksi < 
Dutch instructie etc. As in Europe, most clippings form part of the 
vocabulary of familiar and colloquial speech, which in the Archipelago 
is an extensive domain. Thus, in the island of Java, the so-called 
madya is rich in abbreviations. In standard speech, not only in krama 
the Javanese who are observant of form usually prefer the complete 
word. There are, however, some ‘high’ terms which originate from 
abbreviations: obsolete kr. i. sapasta by the side of saptanan (tanan = 
asta “‘hand”) < (reg.) n. saputanan ‘“‘handkerchief’’; kr. watos 
“afraid”, cf. n. watir < kuwatos, kuwatir < Arab. hawatir. In this 
respect, too, poets have their own traditions; they are allowed to 
borrow their expressions from a copia verborum which literary standard 
prose does not adopt. 

If we now turn to the very extensive Old Javanese literature (+ 900 
—-+t 1600), we shall find that, apart from some data to be met with 
in later texts, it does not distinguish between krama and noko. Rank 
and class distinction, however, are expressed by different pronouns, 
titles and suchlike words 92). Variation with regard to the word-end, 
on the other hand, is well-known. We doubt, of course, whether in 
this respect the spoken language is clearly reflected in these written 
records. For, on the one hand, the written language represents a 
selection from the whole of the language’s copiousness in accordance 
with standards which are consciously or unconsciously accepted and 
recognized; it usually tries to avoid that exuberance and variety of word- 
form which is natural to the speech of limited communities, of children 
etc., and endeavours to keep aloof from the peculiarities of the common 
parlance of the uneducated. On the other hand, however, many a poet 
or prose-writer prefers new, pithy and vigorous expressions and 





92) See also Pryono, Sri Tafijung Thesis Leyden (1938), p. 14+ f. 
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unusual variants. Granting that Javanese authors have always written 
under the authority of literary traditions, their eagerness to exhabit 
their skill may have induced them to borrow some device or other from 
the ordinary language, from which they could not keep aloof in every 
respect. Thus, we find udaraga: udaragém ‘‘a species of batik-work”’; 
samantara: samantaji “immediately after that’; wuririn: murindin 
“shuddering”, (Skt.) maharha: mahanten “expensive” etc. Now, the 
variations regarding the word-form — and they generally regard the end 
of the word — are partly similar to typical noko or krama ‘endings’ 
of modern Javanese, nay, sometimes they are even identical with them. 
The element -ntén was wide-spread at an early time: gopuntén “gate” 
beside Skt. gopura-; kontén “‘door’’: kori: wwantén (> Mod. Jav. kr. 
wontén) “to exist, be present”: wwara; tuntén “further’’: tuluy. It is 
evident that the Old-Javanese texts we possess already contain several 
formative elements which appear in the hoko-krama system of modern 
times. There are also documents, which perhaps represent a more 
advanced stage. In a text of the Nawaruci 93), words like kémban: 
sékar “flower”, which at present are n.: kr., are, it is true, synonyms 
and the dialogues do not even with regard to the pronouns show the 
difference between noko and krama, but a repeated occurrence of terms 
which in Modern Javanese are considered as krama will strike us: 
(p. 34) pukulun, san paneran sampun gégé lumébua (which, at 
present, is noko) rin L., mantuka marin I., sakarénan, umatura ..., 
muwah (n.) sira rantén etc., where sampun, mantuk, rantén etc., are, 
at present, krama. The importance of this sort of coincidences must, 
however, not be over-estimated. 

Many a medieval author had, indeed, a special liking for a con- 
siderable number of synonyms: manabda (Skt. Sabda-) and amuwus 
(O. Jav. wuwus) “to speak”; nama (Skt.) and naran “name’’; tému 
and pangih “meet”; tamuy and atithi (Skt.) “guest’’ and almost 
innumerable other similar pairs may be found in the same paragraph, 
verse or sentence. But very often synonyms which now show marked 
differences with respect to ‘taalsoort’ seem to be used without any 
other perceptible reason than a stylistic tendency to variation: ana: 





93) Edited by Pryhoetomo, Nawaruci (Thesis Utrecht 1934). 

%4) I refer to Brandstetter, Wurzel und Wort in den IN. Sprachen (— Brand- 
stetter-Blagden, Essays I), § 44 ff. 

95) J. L. Swellengrebel, Korawacrama (Thesis Leiden 1936), p. 23*. 
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wontén; durun: deren; kulon: kilen; kari: kantun etc. There are very 
ancient synonyms: thus, ari: antun; hana: wwantén, Although this vast 
literature has not yet been explored, the conclusions arrived at by 
Swellengrebel 95), Pigeaud 96) and other authors, that in these texts 
— which are, comparatively speaking, young — there are no ‘rang- 
talen’ or only the beginning of this phenomenon, has not yet been 
refuted. A mere remark must suffice here with reference to those 
literary words which at present are used as regional krama: made 
“couch” etc.; meran “be ashamed”; miruda “‘run away”; mular “‘weep”’; 
(w)ukir “mountain etc.” By the side of n. kudu “be obliged” we find 
kr. kédah and lit. kédéh, by the side of n. kr. kuku “‘nail’’ kanaka is 
lit. and kr. i. 

It may be time now to draw attention to a factor, which we have 
not yet discussed, viz. the phenomenon of “root-variation’’ 94). 
Although one might be inclined to think too much of the part it has 
played, its importance as an element in the history of the ‘rangtalen’ 
can hardly be denied. As opposed to the sound-variations dealt with in 
the preceding pages, ‘root-variation’ is characterized by a shifting of 
meaning: the chance of vowel or consonant in the root (i.e. the second 
part of the word-base) is often accompanied by a modification in a 
sense, in objective and ‘intellectual’ sense not only in emotional shades 
of meaning: O. Jav. gantin “ear-drop”: gantun “hang”; kalan “ring”: 
gulun “to roll”; K.-Bat. kémkém “to shut in”: jérném “to clutch”; 
Tontemboan ronkap “to feel (an object)”: ronkam “to touch (an 
object)”. That the Javanese have been aware of the connection 
between a considerable number of such pairs or sets of words may 
be gathered from the fact that in some cases these words are now 
noko-krama equivalents: O. Jav. rébah “fall”: rubuh “fall down”: 
at present rébah is kr., rubuh n.; O. Jav. rébat “overpower”: rubut 
“wrangle, contend for’’: at present rébat is kr., rubut n. Needless to 
say that this sort of variation may have been analogically extended 
to other words. It may be assumed that the symbolical value of sounds 
had, to a degree, a hand in the matter. Other O. Jav. pairs, however, 
did not develop in the same way: rémpuk: rémpak “destroyed” are 
no n.: kr. equivalents in the modern language. 

We must now pass on to a discussion of particulars with regard to 





96) Th. Pigeaud, De Tantu Panggélaran (Thesis Leiden 1924), p. 19 f. 
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the form of the words used in krama etc. Generally speaking, analogy 
has been an influential factor in the producing of synonyms. For 
instance, the pairs of the type n. tampa “receive’’: kr. tampi have been 
modelled upon four categories of examples occurring in Old Javanese 
and borrowed by it from Sanskrit: 1° the most usual sets of the type 
deva- ‘‘god’’: devi- “‘goddess’’, in which the element -a- denotes the 
masculine and -i- the feminine sex. In Javanese these words are 
occasionally retained in their original function: (lit.) dewa “god”: 
déwi ‘‘goddess, queen, princess’; besides, they became the starting 
point for analogical formations: by the side of sumanasa- “god” (<Skt. 
sumanas- “god’’) we find O. Jav. sumanasi “‘goddess’”. Likewise, 
in modern Malay pémudi ‘‘girl’’ beside pémuda ‘‘young man” (from 
mal. muda “young”). 2° such synonyms as Skt. nagara-: nagari- 
“town etc.”; 3° such cases as Skt. yoga- “yoga”: yogi ‘‘a Yogin’”; 
4° such pairs as Skt. prapta- ‘reached, obtained”: prapti- ‘‘reaching’”’. 
As gender distinction is unknown in Javanese and the exact formal 
distinction between substantive and adjective, made in Sanskrit, has 
not been upheld (thus yoga may also refer to a yogin; pramada, in 
Sanskrit a substantive “carelessness”, is also used to denote the ‘adj.’ 
idea ‘careless’ etc.), quite a considerable number of these -a: -i 
(> Jav. i) pairs came to be looked upon as variants, comparable with 
the originally indigenous variants. 

It was quite natural that their coexistence soon produced analogical 
forms. Thus we find O. Jav. margi ‘‘way”’ by the side of (Skt.) marga; 
wargi ‘‘group’: warga; desi “region’’: desa, and, derived from words 
ending in -a (Jav. does not distinguish between a and 4): puji beside 
(Skt.) paja “honour, worship” (in this case, however, the two words 
have acquired different meanings 97)); dewati was formed to mean 
“goddess” (from (Skt.) dewata “‘godhead”’), whereas apsari “a female 
deity” (from (Skt.) apsaras, apsara) and apsara were used indiscrim- 
inately. As it is, in general, impossible to trace the history of these 
words in detail, a few remarks must suffice. Today, the word rupa 
“outward appearance”, which is a loan-word from Sanskrit, is n., 
its kr. equivalent is wérni (from (Skt.) warna “‘external appearance’”’), 
warna itself is kr. i. and rupi regional kr.; lama ‘‘ancient’”’ is O. Jav. 
and obsolete in standard Javanese, lami, however, is used as kr. instead 





97) I refer to my remarks: Bijdragen Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde 100, p. 150. 
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of n. lawas ‘‘antique; long, lasting’; by the side of antara (n.) ‘‘distance, 
interim’ antari does not exist (as far as I know), its kr. is antawis; 
similarly, in krama desa “village” is replaced by dusun, not by desi, 
which occurred in ancient records. This analogical device has remained 
a living factor in modern times: n. (w)landa: kr. (w)landi ‘‘Nether- 
lands”. The substitution of -i as a krama word-end has also been 
extended to other words than those in -a: nelmu (Arab.) ‘‘wisdom”: 
nelmi; here such ancient pairs as tamu ‘“‘guest” (now kr.): tami (now 
reg. kr.) may have exerted some influence. On the other hand, we 
find n. lému “thick, fat”: kr. léma; fh. inu “keep (cattle)’’ kr. inah. 

The krama word-end -ntén (as we have seen, -ntén also belongs 
to other IN. languages), which at present replaces -na, -re, -ri, -ra of 
noko words (dina: dintén ‘‘day’”, sore: sontén ‘afternoon, evening’’) 
many have been propagated under the influence of the most usual 
pair (h)ana: wontén (< O. Jav. wwantén) “be present, exist’; we 
must, however, not overlook the fact that there were numerous Old- 
Javanese doubles ending in -ntén, which do not occur in the modern 
language: tuntén: tuluy ‘further’; kawuntén: kawula ‘servant’; 
Sarintén: (Skt.) Sarira ‘“‘body”; nagantun: (Skt.) nagara ‘‘court-capital 
etc.”’; guntén: (Skt.) guru “teacher”; gapuntén is optional kr. by the 
side of gapura: in O. Jav. gupuntén: (Skt.) gopura ‘‘gate’’. In other 
cases both terms seem to belong to Old-Javanese (and literary lang- 
uage) only: cawintén: cawiri ‘statuary, sculpture’; wihantén: (Skt.) 
wihara ‘cloister’. In ancient texts we already find as mere variants 
(Skt.) Aira “diamond”: hintén; nowadays, only intén (n. kr.) exists. 
In younger loan-words -ntén may also replace other word-ends: 
(Dutch) sékolah ‘school’: reg. kr. sékontén. Here, too, the theory of 
equational analogy often does not hold good. Although one might 
have expected *sékowon (cf. n. kalah; kr. kawon ‘defeat etc.”, ala: 
awon ‘“‘bad’’), sékontén has been chosen (mark the o in the second 
syllable: cf. kori: kontén “door” etc.). Sometimes the meaning of the 
words has played a part: naptu, néptu (Arab.) ‘‘numerical value of 
the day, month etc. in chronology and astrology”: reg. kr. népdal, 
has assumedly been modelled upon nh. wétu “‘(fixed) time’: kr. wédal 
or in their original form wéktu (Arab.): wékdal, which may have been 
formed after the example wétu “go out’: wédal (Bal. odal). In other 
cases, too, a fourth term seems to have been analogically inferred: reg. 
kr. pérduntén “‘be troubled. concerned about’: (Arab.) pérduli after 
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n. nuli: k. nuntén “soon”; reg. kr. pé(r)klantun: (Dutch) pé(r) klaring 
“deposition; pronouncement” after kirim: kintun “send”; salin: santun 
“change”. But in other cases it would be historically and psycholog- 
ically more accurate to explain the new forms as direct combinations 
of semi-independent ‘‘herauskristallisierte’ 98) formative elements or 
as adaptations arisen without ‘model sets’. I already had occasion to 
note that gibberish, slang, argot etc. have a predilection for lengthening 
words with some ‘endings’ or for substituting it for the latter part 
of the words. In regional krama a similar vitality of some ‘endings’ 
may be observed: reg. kr. labét: n. kr. labu ‘‘a species of gourd”’; labét: 
n. kr. labuh “beginning of the rains’; labét: nh. kr. tatu “wound”, 
bambét “bamboo”; brambét “red onion”: n. kr. bramban. In standard 
krama ~-ét is used to a limited extent: ambét: ambu ‘smell’; sambét: 
sambun ‘‘prolonging by tacking on another piece”. 

The ‘endings’ i and os are likewise more frequent in regional krama: 
tédi; ténari; téngi; wédani (a curious instance is trami “receive”: 
h. trima, kr. trimah); wédos “afraid”: n. wédi, kr. ajrih; graos, grantos: 
a. kr. graji “saw”; kémaos. Similarly, -ntén: wédantén, képantén, 
kuntén, etc. 

Furthermore, etymological variants became a source of ‘rangtaal’ 
doublets: n. démén: kr. rémén “to like’ are, etymologically speaking, 
on a par with O. Jav. dénér: O. Jav. rénd “‘listen, hear’, which now 
subsist as n. rufu and reg. coll. dénér (cf. also 4. kr. kraton: reg. lit. 
kadaton ‘“‘residence of a Javanese prince’); n. bobot: kr. wawrat 
“weight” (both of them < IN. boyat); kr. tamu: reg. kr. tami ‘‘guest”’ 
(< tamuy). In several words Sundanese has c beside w or b in other 
IN. languages: Mal. lawa “spider”: Sund. lancah; Mal. Jav. sawa 
“python”: Sund. sanca; O. Jav. wwai “water”: Sund. cai. In this con- 
nection such O. Jav. synonyms as bwan: bufican “throw away” are 
interesting, the more so as in modern Javanese buwan is h., bucal kr., 
bufican obs. and reg. kr. There are other puzzling doublets: n. waras: 
kr. saras “restored (to health)”; barén: sarén “together”; by the side 
of them, without this differentiation with regard to ‘rangtalen’: bantér: 
santér “quick (by streaming)”’. 

There is another remark to be made. If we take into consideration 





98) See W. von Wartburg, Einfiithrung in Problematik und Méethodik der 
Sprachwissenschaft (Halle, S. 1943), p. 74. 
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the exigencies of Javanese prosody — as is well known, in part of the 
metrical literature the Hindu prosody has been borrowed, which 
distinguishes between long and short syllabes, in the other part, how- 
ever, the rules of Javanese prosody are applied, according to which 
the vowel of the last syllable of a line is relevant —, and if we, 
accordingly, distinguish between those n.: kr. pairs which are formally 
and etymologically entirely different (e.g. omah: griya “house’’), those 
which are different with regard to length or shortness of a syllable 
(e.g. dina: dintén ‘‘day’’) and words with a different second vowel 
(e.g. tampa: tampi “‘receive’’), we see that about 2/3; of the terms 
belonging to the first group (without being used in the modern way 
as n. or kr.) already existed in the ancient O. Jav. texts; of the 2d 
and 3th groups together, however, only about 1/, has been found there. 
A large number of words belonging to the second class appear for 
the first time in the works of those poets who followed the rules of 
Hindu prosody, many words belonging to the third class, however, 
in poetical works in which the indigenous prosody has been preferred. 
Although great parts of Javanese literature are still ‘terra incognita’, 
we may, for the time being, arrive at the conclusion that the art of 
poetry has favoured the productivity of the analogical tendencies, 
to which quite a number of these words owe their origin. I am even 
inclined to believe in an influence exercised by this literary vocabulary 
on the language of respect 98*). 

Without going too far into this difficult and perhaps insoluble 
question, I do not want to pass over in silence the problem of what 
were the reasons why certain forms came to be considered as krama 
or noko respectively. We had already occasion to note that a number 
of words perhaps owe their ‘high’ rank to their being loan-words, 
or rather ‘foreign’ terms or literary expressions. I will not take the 
risk of discussing the possibility of borrowing from other Javanese 
dialects 99), An interesting point is this. There are, outside the domain 
of the ‘taalsoorten’, some devices by which a word is made more 
dignified. One of them consists in inserting r after the first consonant 
of the word: obs. kobonan (which is the etymologically ‘correct’ form) 
“one of the rooms of a Javanese house”: krobonan; O. Jav. reg. coll. 





98a) Cf. also Heider, o.c., p. 85. 
99) One might refer to such Flemish words in Hollandish as wrocht “arbeidde”™ 


(“wrought”); schoon “mooi’ (‘beautiful’); hof “‘tuin” (‘garden’). 
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kawitan ‘beginning’: krawitan ‘‘a (gamelan) melody”: Skt. O. Jav. 
patanga “sun”: litt. hyan pratangapati “the divine sun”; Skt. O. Jav. 
pascima ‘‘west(erly)”’: lit. pracima; coll. sénene (<< O. Jav. san hyan 
we) “‘sun’’: standard srénene 199): Sometimes this r produces a well- 
sounding word: Skt. siddhanta “dogma, doctrine’: O. Jav. Sridanta 
“a follower of a certain doctrine”; si gadin ‘the yellow one (name of 
a flower)" > srigadin: Skt. Sri- “‘splendour, majesty’, and honorific 
prefix. Similarly, the prefix pa-~ has been replaced by pra-, which is a 
homonym of a wide-spread Skt. prefix: already in O. Jav. pajurit: 
prajurit ‘warrior’; by the side of pabeyan ‘‘custom-house” we find 
ptabeya “levying of taxes’; O. Jav. palamban ‘‘text, song’: obs. 
pralamban “‘prediction”’. Even Skt. O. Jav. padapa ‘“‘tree, plant” > lit. 
pradapa “‘foliage’’. For a fuller account of the function of the r I would 
like to refer to a former paper 191); suffice it to say here that this r 
by assimilating a word to a Sanskrit form and by lending it a greater 
extent, causes it to be, for a while at least, more dignified. Perhaps 
the same remark holds good with regard to lit. jaladri < Skt. O. Jav. 
jaladhi “sea”. Another device consists in lengthening a word with an 
element which looks like a Sanskrit word-end: O. Jav. punyamanta 
“prosperous etc.”: Skt. punyamant- (however it may be explained); 
O. Jav. bhujanga “student” (cf. Skt. turanga- ‘horse’, matanga- 
“elephant” etc.): bujan 192). Whatever may be the correct inter- 
pretation of kruraya ‘“‘cruel’’ (Skt. kriira-~); goraya ,awful”’ (Skt. 
ghora-), they may have more forcibly impressed the author and his 
readers than the disyllabic words. If these remarks hold, one might 
compare Dutch groots and weids (wijds), which with part of the 
inhabitants of this country came to be loftier and more expressive 
synonyms of groot “great” and wijd “‘wide, large, roomy”; cf., in 
French solutionner instead of (soudre) résoudre, and grandiose 
instead of grand. The Javanese would have profited by such pairs of 
(Dutch) forms as vreze: vrees “awe, fear’; ure: uur “hour” etc., 





100) See also Bijdr. Taal-, Land- en Volk. 102, p. 419 f. 

101) Ibidem 102, p. 371 ff., especially p. 408 ff. 

/ 102) According to my interpretation proposed Bijdr. Taal-, Land- en Volk. 89, 
p. 253 ff. 

103) Compare also much Dutch doubles as poeder: poeier ‘‘powder’; baden: 
baaien “bathe”; moeder: moer “‘mother’’, the forms with the d, which are original, 
are, on the whole, considered to be more dignified, but the line between dignified 
and standard or even colloquial or vulgar is not the same in all cases. 
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of which the longer in -e are felt as more solemn or dignified, if they 
possessed them in their language 193). It would appear to me that in 
Javanese — as with us: dochteren: dochters “daughters’’; raadselen: 
raadsels ‘riddles’ 194) — a longer form has often been preferred in 
the case of ‘dignified speech’; n. impen “dream”: k. supéna; n. buta 
“demon, giant”; n. duwit “money”: reg. kr. panérta; n. kr. brénos 
‘moustache’: gumbala; n. duwe “possess”: kr. gadah: k. i. kagunan; 
Pati (proper noun): reg. kr. Pasanténan. I had already occasion to 
point out the part played by the symbolical value of certain sounds. 
As Indonesian peoples are gifted with a keen sense of sound sym- 
bolism 195), and as, on the other hand, the sound i is admittedly found 
to convey, occasionally, the idea of smallness or weakness, and also 
that of gracefulness and refinement, this symbolism has probably been 
an element in the development of margi “way”, binah ‘rejoiced’, which 
in the end came to be krama forms by the side of marga and bunah. 
Radical words which contain the vowel u (or o) in both of their 
syllables are usually expelled from krama: n. kuru “‘lean”’: kr. kéra 196); 
runtuh “fall off": réntah; durun “not yet’: dérén etc. (nm. warég: kr. 
tuwuk ‘“‘appeased, satiated’’ is an exception 107)). As both the tébah 
(“beat’’) type and the rupuh (“to pound”) type are often found in 
O. Jav. texts to express sounds or acts involving sounds 198), such 





104) See also G. S. Overdiep, Stilistische grammatica van het moderne Neder- 
landsch (Zwolle, 1937), p. 249 f. 

105) I refer to Tijdschrift voor Ind. Taal-, Land- en Volk. 80 (1940), p. 194 ff. 

106) It would appear to me that H. N. Kiliaan, Javaansche Spraakkunst (The 
Hague 1919), p. 56 wrongly considers the set kuru:kéra as the pair of 
synonyms which is at the root of the analogical development. As, howewer, kéra 
does not appear, as far as I know, in O. Jav. documents, rubuh: rébah (at present 
n.:kr.), pugut: pégat; tuhuk:téhak; rusuh:résah are found in ancient texts. 

107) ‘“‘Neben der ‘integralen’ Lautnachahmung (Onomatopoeia etc.) gibt es 
aber zweifellos auch Falle, in denen die lautliche Form bloB irgend ein zusatzliches 
Bedeutungselement oder auch nur den besonderen Stimmungsgehalt des Wortes 
wiedergibt’” (J. Lohmann, Klanksymbolik, in Forschungen und Fortschritte 1937, 
p. 421). 

108) See also Tijdschrift Taal-, Land- en Volk. 80, p. 161 ff.; Bijdragen Taal-, 
Land- en Volk. 99, p. 461. 

109) See also C. Poensen, Grammatica der Javaansche taal (Leyden 1897), § 77: 
As for “‘consonantic sound-symbolism"” I would refer the reader to F. Boas, Some 
traits of the Dakota language 13 (1937), p. 139. See also J. C. G. Jonker, Rottinee- 
sche Spraakkunst (Leyden 1915), § 31 (p. 97 f.): when, in a Rotinese proper noun, 
a consonant is omitted (e.g. Pé-o instead of Pélo), people express themselves kindly. 
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pairs as rubuh: rébah ‘‘fall down’’ may have formed the pattern for 
an analogical extension. In regional krama the é-a type gets on: gléga: 
glugu ‘wood of a palm-tree’’ 109), 

There is another element which must have been of importance, 
although I will not venture to guess at its influence. Words are often 
differentiated as to their ‘affective value’ (‘Gefiihlswert’); they may 
have various connotations and associations. Moreover, these associa- 
tions may differ as they are used by different communities and classes 
of the population. There are, for instance, several words in our 
European languages which are regarded as noble by certain classes 
of society, especially by ‘la petite bourgeoisie’ 119). In the Nether- 
lands there is a difference between a winkel “shop” and zaak ‘‘busi- 
ness’, between werkman “workman” and arbeider ‘‘labourer’’, between 
(dienst) meisje “‘servant-girl” and meid “maid”, between onderwijzer 
“teacher” and schoolmeester “schoolmaster”, between pantalon and 
broek “trousers”, costuum and pak ‘suit’; between werkzaam zijn bij 
and werken bij ‘work at’, etc. The shades of meaning are sometimes 
most subtle and limited to special groups of persons or to definite 
expressions: the other day a watch-maker said: “‘o ja, dat is een goed 
horloge, maar mag ik U dit eens laten zien; een prachtig uurwerk, 
meneer!” (‘\Certainly this is a good watch, but may I show you this; 
a beautiful timepiece, Sir!’’). Words for offices and occupations are 
liable to undergo a depreciation — Jav. mantri which at present 
denotes an official of low rank originally meant ‘‘a minister” (Skt. 
mantrin-) —, chiefly because people like to be addressed with titles 
which area little above their rank: in this way a (Dutch) kassier ‘‘cash- 
keeper” has become a bankier “banker”, a timmerman-metselaar 
“carpenter and bricklayer” an aannemer “contractor” etc. Other 
words, though universally known, are seldom used in every-day speech: 
as far as I know Dutch bouwmeester “architect” is chiefly used of a 
really great master in his profession and in God, de bouwmeester van 
het heelal (‘‘God, the master-builder of the Universe’) the word 
architect, which is the usual term would be felt as profane. Such Dutch 
words as snood “heinous”, telg “scion”, geslacht (= familie) “house, 
family’, are felt as uncommon or even noble, other terms like gestoelte 
(der ere), (droeve) mare, (mis)-gewaden are almost restricted to 





110) See also H. Bauche, Le langage populaire (Paris 1929), p. 151. 
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standing phrases. In a similar way, French (Paris) potage is a ‘term 
d’élégance’ instead of soupe, immeuble a ‘terme de grandeur’ instead 
of maison, décéder a ‘terme noble’ instead of mourir et bureaucrate, 
“qui dans le langage ordinaire de la bonne société est un peu péjoratif, 
est fort noble en language populaire’ 111). Similar phenomena present 
themselves in Malay, Javanese and other languages of the Archipelago: 
in Gajo (Sumatra) utuh “penis” is ‘vulgar’, utan still more ‘vulgar’, 
pérnyawan ‘polite’; bénén is a less refined word for “wife’’ than taun; 
Mal. suami (< Skt. svamin-) “consort” is, like its female counterpart 
istéri, a noble or even ‘courtly’ term. And the Javanese official of 
high rank, who on behalf of his guest, a high placed Dutchman, who 
wished to leave the room for a moment, ordered his wife to go for 
the pispot (a vulgar or low coll. Dutch term for “chamber-pot’’), 
obviously considered this borrowed word to be fashionable or even 
noble. In other cases the meanings of words are differentiated in 
accordance with the social rank of the owner of the thing they denote: 
in Sundanese the house of a wadana (chief of a district) is called 
bumi (‘‘ground, soil, site, abode’); in the Isle of Bali the house of a 
brahman is called a griya, of a prince a puri, of persons belonging to 
the lower nobility: jéroan, of a sudra: umah, a temple (house of the 
gods) is called a pura. Cf. our (Dutch) paleis: huis (palace: house) 
and Dutch loon: salaris; Eng. wages: salary: fee. In Bali, however, 
a dog changes his name when a person belonging to another social 
class gets it. Thus, Skt. yaSas-, which originally meant “‘glory, fame 
etc.” could be used in O. Jav. to express the notion of ‘‘meritorious . 
deed” and “building (founded as a meritorious deed)’’ — at present it 
survives in (yé)yasan ‘‘building’’ —; the term must, therefore, have 
belonged to the upper class which alone could pay for an expensive 
building and so it survives as kr. i. for “to have built’’. Likewise, kr. i. 
rama ‘father’ contains the ancient honorific prefix ra-, and must have 
been used to express “‘(your) honourable father’; andika which meant 
“‘to command” is nowadays kr. i. for ‘‘to say, to speak”; by the side 
of O. Jav. and reg. Jav. suhun, suwun “‘to carry on the head” survives 
in ‘kr. i. disuhun-suhun “honoured, respected”, and in nyuwun ‘to 
request, pray (when addressing a superior)" lit. “I take upon my 
head", and the original meaning of kr. i. mundut “‘to request, pray 
(when addressing an inferior)" is ‘‘take up”. : 


111) Bauche, p. 151. 
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The general impression gathered from the preceding investigation 
must be that those who are inclined to maintain that the Javanese 
‘rangtalen’ are nothing but a tabu phenomenon or that they have 
arisen entirely from linguistic tabu are not innocent of simplism. On 
the contrary, there cannot be the slightest doubt.that various tendencies 
have co-operated in bringing about the phenomenon of the ‘rangtalen’. 
It is true that tabu with regard to the kings and other exalted persons 
has, to all probability, been one of them, but it has been shown that 
next to it a number of widely distributed and by no means abnormal 
other elements have played a part. I already had occasion to note that 
in some cases a device has been used on a larger scale than is usual in 
normal standard speech. Now, this conclusion is an exact parallel to the 
point of view arrived at with regard to the ‘langues spéciales’ of primi- 
tive peoples by Lasch 112) and Van Gennep 113). Adriani 114) rightly 
remarked that the devices used in the ‘priests’ language of the peoples 
of Central Celebes are very similar to those used in Javanese krama, 
but his remarks lead to misunderstandings, when he says, that “‘kunst- 
matige veranderingen” (‘artificial changes’) have been resorted to. 
Without going into this matter further, for the moment, | want to 
state that in the sacerdotal vocabularies, too, definite tendencies have 
developed freely which are found on a limited scale in the normal 
language. ‘Toute classification des langues spéciales indépendamment 
des langues générales avec lesquelles elle coexistent risque de fausser 
les idées’’ (Van Gennep) 115). Therefore, I do not agree with those 
scholars 116), who, holding the opposite view, have tried to prove the 
quite uncommon, nay pathological character of at least part of the 
devices used in these special languages. 

Finally we shall now consider very briefly some points which we 
have not yet commented upon. Taking into consideration the fact that 





112) R. Lasch, Uber Sondersprachen und ihre Entstehung, Mitteilungen der 
' anthropologischen Gesellschaft Wien, 1907. 

113) A. van Gennep, Religions, Moeurs et Légendes (1909), II, p. 285; 290; 304. 

114) N. Adriani, Indonesische priestertaal, Werzamelde Geschriften, III (Haarlem, 
1932), p. 14. 

115) After I had written this paper (in 1940), I came across W. von Wartburg, 
Einfiihrung in Problematik und Methodik der Sprachwissenschaft (Halle S. 1943), 
p. 102. 

116) See H. Th. Fischer, Priestertalen, Een ethnologische studie (Groningen 
1934); cf. also B. Malinowski, Argonauts of the Western Pacific, p. 432. 
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the Javanese vocabulary contains a very great number of words, the 
krama (+ 600) and krama ingil (+ 290) terms form only a small 
part of it. 117) But most of them are very usual, denoting very common 
things and acts. It is an established fact that during the last century 
the number of krama terms has been augmented by including some 
words which till then were only optional krama’. It has been 
argued 118) that in the 17th century the phenomenon must have had 
a somewhat more optional character. This supposition is based on 
Sundanese, the language spoken in the western part of the island of 
Java, where the phenomenon is likewise known. The character of the 
Sundanese ‘rangtalen’119) seems to agree with the vocabulary of 
courtesy as found in various languages of different families to a greater 
extent than the Javanese krama and krama ingil. In my opinion some 
special Javanese circumstances, for instance the etiquette in vogue at the 
courts, have played a part in the extension of the phenomenon in Java- 
nese. In Sundanese the number of ‘high’ words — lémés and lémés pisan 
or basa luhur, which corresponds with krama ingil — is more limited 
than that of their Javanese counterparts. Moreover, it is, to a certain 
extent, optional with a Sundanese speaker to use high terms or to drop 
them. Of course, those insisting on ceremony use them and lémés pisan 
is obligatory. Now, a large number of high words in Sundanese is 
borrowed from the language of the Javanese, which in former times 
exerted an extensive cultural influence in the domain of Sundanese. 
Most of them are, in Javanese, krama or krama ingil, but some are 
noko. In remote parts of the Sundanese country the number of high 
terms, just like the number of Javanisms in general, is more limited 
than elsewhere. The conclusion seems to be self-evident that the higher 
cultural standard and influence of their eastern neighbours, to whom 
they looked up, most have furthered the spread of the ‘rangtalen’ in 
the country of the Sundanese. We may perhaps suppose that in former 
times the system of the Javanese ‘rangtalen’ was similar to its counter- 
part in the western part of the island as it shows itself in our 





117) We leave out of account the few grammatical peculiarities of krama: 
when using this vocabulary the imperative etc. are avoided. 

118) J. L. A. Brandes, Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde 32, 
p. 345 ff. 

119) See R. A. Kern, ’t Lémés in 't Soendaasch, Bijdragen 59, p. 385. 
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days 120). It may finally be added that, according to Heider 121), the 
Samoan “chief's language’ “durch Neuaufnahme eine unbestimmte 
Erweiterung zulaBt"’: in its developed form it is comparatively 
modern 122), 


Utrecht, Van Limburg Stirumstraat 17. J. GONDA. 





120) Space is lacking here for discussing similar phenomena in other IN. 
languages.. See, e.g., H. N. Kiliaan, Madoereesche Spraakkunst (Semarang 1911), I, 
p. 3—5; Marcks, Hauptlingsspr. bei den Batak (Mitt. Sem. Orient. Spr. 33, p. 131). 

121) See Heider, o.c., p. 85 and 97. 

122) It may be added that, according to C. Brockelmann (Hofsprache in Alt- 
turkestan, Donum natalicium Schrijnen, 1929, p. 222 sqq.), the ancient Turkish 
‘Hofsprache’ represented a less developed form of special vocabulary than the 
younger Osmanic ‘court-language’. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


ANTON GERARDUS VAN HAMEL 
5 July 1886—23 November 1945 


On November 23, 1945 A. G. van Hamel, Professor of Pre-Germanic 
and Celtic in Utrecht University, died at Utrecht at the age of 59. 
His decease, quite unexpected after a short illness which at first did 
not look serious, was widely felt as a grievous loss. He possessed in 
a high degree the gift of friendship and many will realize with melan- 
choly that for the rest of their lives they will have to do without a 
friend with whom it was always a pleasure to exchange views. There 
are not many who possess his qualities as a teacher and his many 
pupils will mourn for the loss of a beloved and reverenced master. 
I know many of his pupils personally and from none of them 
have I ever heard a critical remark about van Hamel, even in the years 
of adolescence when a word of criticism is often added to words of 
high praise, and it was striking how this man, so reserved in his 
personal feelings, always lent a willing ear to what interested or 
troubled these young people, also outside their studies. Finally he was 
a scholar whom our country can hardly spare and whose decease 
just at this moment is an irreparable loss to Dutch science. The study 
of Germanic and Celtic in the Netherlands was severely hit during 
the war and van Hamel was the man for whom great things seemed to 
be reserved in the reconstruction in this field and of whom much was 
expected. With his great experience and still in the full tide of his life 
and creative power he seemed to be the right man to train a younger 
generation to fill the open places in the ranks, thin as they were 
already. With his own research-work, for which, as the notes he left 
behind him show, he was full of new ideas, he might have been a 
shining example and through his many relations with foreign colleagues, 
among whom he had several personal friends, he might have contrib- 
uted greatly towards ending the isolation of Dutch science through 
its confinement in the years of war. However: mart gengr verr en varir 
— much goes worse than one supposes — and all this was not to be. 
25 
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Now let us take a brief look at his life. Anton Gerardus van Hamel 
was born at Hilversum on July 5, 1886. His father was a Professor at 
Amsterdam, a jurist of note. One of his uncles was Professor of French 
language and literature at Groningen. Young van Hamel went to the 
grammarschool at Amsterdam, later he studied at the University there. 
At the grammarschool his interest in linguistic studies was awakened 
by the fascinating lessons of J. J. A. A. Frantzen, at the university he 
was captivated by the lectures of the Professor of Pre-Germanic 
R. C. Boer, with whom he entertained a close friendship till his death. 
By reading the poems of Ossian he became enchanted by the irrational 
world of Celtic imagination while still at the grammarschool. Van 
Hamel was one of those privileged, one would feel inclined to say 
blessed people, who do in an excellent way whatever they turn their 
hands to. This was not confined to his scientific work. He was also 
gifted artistically. He was e.g. an excellent violinist; to the last days 
of his life he regularly played in a string-quartette and in his student- 
days he was one of the best actors of the students’ stage. He was a 
born narrator. I have frequently heard him tell my children fairy-tales 
of his own making, to which not only the children ,but also the grown- 
ups in the house listened with the greatest attention. 

In the field of science much was to be expected from this man with 
his many-sided interest, his rare intellect, his great energy and his very 
characteristic way of thinking and these expectations were not disap- 
pointed. Still in his undergraduate-days, in 1908, he followed the lec- 
tures at the School of Irish Learning at Dublin for half a year. In 1911 
he took his degree with a thesis on The oldest Celtic and Anglo-Saxon 
sources of history. Celtic and Old-Norse languages and literatures are 
foremost in his interest. In 1913 he studied in Berlin for a semester 
under Kuno Meyer. For a couple of years he was a teacher of the Mid- 
delburg and Rotterdam grammarschools. From 1915 till 1917 he worked 
at Bonn as Professor of Dutch and Low-German. In these years it was 
his privilege to get into close contact with Thurneysen. But, though 
elsewhere he could accommodate himself so easily to quite different 
surroundings — I think e.g. of the popularity he enjoyed in Iceland, 
also in country-districts — ‘he evidently did not feel at home in Bonn 
in the spiritual constraint of wartime Germany. Liberty of mind was 
to him one of the necessaries of life, which he also respected in others. 
This respect for the liberty of thought in others is in my opinion an 
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explanation of the remarkable fact that, as far as I know, he never 
polemized. He succeeded with difficulty in returning to his country in 
1917. After working for some years as librarian at the Commercial 
College of Rotterdam (1917—1921) and at the Palace of Peace in the 
Hague (1921—1923) he was appointed Professor of Pre-Germanic 
at the University of Utrecht as successor of Frantzen in 1923. At his 
request the teaching of Celtic, on which he had lectured at the Uni- 
versity of Leyden since 1920, was added to his task. With the 
exception of a few studies on Seventeenth-century Dutch Literature 
and a few articles on Germanic his publications before his appointment 
as Professor had mainly been on the subject of Celtic. I may mention 
here his Inleiding tot de Keltische taal en letterkunde (Introduction to 
the Celtic language and literature) Groningen—Den Haag, 1917. His 
inaugural address deals with Lijnen in de Germaanse Oudheid (Lines 
in Germanic antiquity). They prove his mastery of style, which was 
evident whenever he expressed himself either in speech or in writing, 
and his gift of setting forth the essentials of a matter in few words. In 
the same year his Gotisch handboek (Gothic Handbook Haarlem 1923) 
appeared in the series of Pre~Germanic Handbooks. It proved to be an 
excellent manual, of which a second edition appeared in 1931. 
It is lucid and gives a general orientation in the problems without 
giving so many details that the student loses himself in them and 
here and there it gives new views, e.g. in the interpretation of the 
reduplicative vowel ai as long «. Later researches, i.a. by Marstrander 
(Norsk Tidsskrift for Sprogvidenskap I) and by F. Mossé in Manuel 
de la langue gotique (Paris 1942), who hold that in Gothic ai and au 
always represent a monophthong, either long or short, seem to support 
van Hamel’s opinion. Besides publications on Celtic subjects, i.a. De 
accentuatie van het Munster-lersch (The accentuation of Munster- 
Irish (Mededelingen Akademie van Wetenschappen, 1926), De 
klanken van het Iersch-Gelisch (The sounds of Irish-Gaelic) (Neo- 
philologus, dl. 11), Een lersch kettingsprookje (An Irish fairy-tale 
frame-story) (Mededelingen Akademie van Wetenschappen, 1927), 
various publications begin to appear on Old-Norse subjects, both 
linguistic and literary, e.g.: The nominatives er, kyr, syr (A. Ph. Sc. 
jg. 2), On Volundarkvida (A. N. F. dl. 45), The prose-frame of 
Lokasenna (Neophilologus, dl. 14), De samenhang der Voluspa (The 
construction of the Voluspa) (Neophilologus, dl. 16), Gambanteinn 
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{Neophilologus, dl. 17) and Odinn hanging on the tree (A. Ph. Sc. 
jg. 7). That, besides his interest in Celtic, van Hamel’s attention was 
so greatly attracted by Old-Norse, can no doubt be explained by the 
fact that this is the section of Germanic literature in which the magic 
element plays a prominent part. Thus he was inspired by those poems 
from the Edda in which this element is most strongly represented: the 
gloomy conception of fate in the Volundarkvida, the fascinating 
prophecy of the vala, the runic magic of Havamél and the magic power 
of the gambanteinn, the rod from Skirnismal. He becomes more and 
more interested in mythology, as in Gods, skalds and magic (Saga- 
book of the Viking Society, vol. 11), Yslands Odingeloof (Icelandic 
Odin-worship) (Mededelingen Akademie van Wetenschappen, 1936). 
One could not but expect that to a man, who had acquired such an 
extensive knowledge of Celtic and Old-Norse and who, moreover, 
felt in such a great measure the need of reflection and retrospection on 
the knowledge acquired as van Hamel did, the idea of a comparison 
between the Celtic and Old-Norse languages, literatures and con- 
ceptions of life would occur in the end. And indeed we find an attempt 
in this direction in The conception of fate in early Teutonic and Celtic 
religion (Sagabook of the Viking Society, vol. 11). There is no doubt 
that much might have been expected from him on this subject. 

It is impossible to mention all the publications in this short review. 
Therefore I may refer to the bibliography of Miss Dr. Maartje Draak, 
which will appear in the Biography of van Hamel of the Maatschappij 
van Nederlandse Letterkunde and from which I have taken several 
data. It is pleasant news that the pupils of van Hamel have conceived 
the plan to publish his articles in two volumes, one of articles which 
may be of value to interested laymen and one with articles of a purely 
scientific nature. 

In a short summary of what Dutch science has lost in van Hamel 
his activities in the field of popular science must be mentioned. He 
was not a scholar who lived in the seclusion of his study, inaccessible 
in his great knowledge to the profanum vulgus. On the contrary, he 
understood that, if laymen want to know something about the results 
of scientific investigation, no man is better qualified to supply the 
information than the investigator himself who is even more or less 
obliged to do so. For noblesse oblige. Thus he devoted much of his 
energy in the last few years to publications for a large circle of 
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interested readers and like everything else, he did this excellently. In 
this connection I may mention his contributions to De Tuin der 
Goden I (The Garden of the Gods) (Utrecht 1940), De Godsdienst 
der Kelten (Celtic Religion) in De godsdiensten der wereld (The 
religions of the world) by G. van der Leeuw a.o. (Amsterdam 1940), 
Keltische letterkunde (Celtic literature) in Algemene literatuurge- 
schiedenis (Utrecht 1944). In the ,,Encyclopaedie in Monographién” 
of Servire there appeared, a short time before his death: Geschiedenis 
der taalwetenschap (History of linguistics) (den Haag, 1945). We 
find here with admiration how elegantly and instructively the author 
handles the difficult material. We look forward with interest to his 
articles on Icelandic Literature and Germanic which will be published 
in the same series. Among his works intended for a large circle of 
readers we may also mention the magnificent book about IJsland, Oud 
en Nieuw (Iceland, Old and New) (Zutphen 1933) with its lyrical 
introduction about the land that charmed him so much with its scenery, 
its people and its culture and where in 1935 he gave lectures for half 
a year. Many Icelanders have assured me that his knowledge of 
present-day Icelandic was not equelled by any foreigner. I remember 
how he once told me in his typical, simple way that he tried now and 
then to write skaldic poetry, but that he could never succeed so well, 
that an Icelander did not discover formal imperfections in them. Prob- 
ably there never was a non-Icelander before him who ventured into 
this field so full of pitfalls. 

When in conclusion we survey van Hamel’s life and work we find 
that they form a rare harmonious whole. He was a very self-contained 
man and probably he never spoke to anybody about any conflicts in 
his inner life. But his whole being gave the impression of harmony. 
He grew up in surroundings where an interest in science and art was 
one of the necessaries of life, he had the opportunity to develop his 
great gifts to the full without being thwarted by monetary troubles, 
which can be such a burden to a man who wants to devote his life to 
science. He felt the want to tell of his knowledge and he had the gift 
to do so in such a fascinating way that he always found an attentive 
audience for what he had to say. And yet it was as if something had 
broken in him in the last few years. During the war he suffered 
grievous losses among those who were dearest to him and one got the 
impression that his confidence in future possibilities for mankind had 
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been badly shaken by contemporary events. His spirit in its quest for 
harmony did not feel at home in the discord of the terrible struggle 
between coercion and freedom, which appeared not yet to be over in 
May 1945. His increasing deafness threatened, at any rate to his own 
feeling, to isolate him. It would have been tragic to see darkness fall 
on this life that seemed to have been created for light. And we 
remember van Hamel the scholar and van Hamel the man with 
gratitude for what both have given us. 


Amsterdam, Corn. Krusemanstr. 8. P. M. BOER-DEN HOED 























NOTES AND PERSONALIA — NOTICES DIVERSES. 


PHONETIC SCIENCES. We quote the contents of a circular received by us. 

“International Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences. Third 
Session, Brussels-Tervuren 1948. Supplement to the second circular. Group D. 
Phonetic Sciences (linking up with the 3rd International Congress of Phonetic 
Sciences held in Ghent (Belgium), July 1938). Organizing Committee: President: 
L. Grootaers, of the University of Louvain. Secretary: Dr. J. L. Pauwels, Lecturer 
at the University of Louvain, Naamse Vest, 48, Louvain (Belgium). Members: Prof. 
W. Pée, of the University of Liége, secretary of the third International Congress of 
Phonetic Sciences; Prof. em. Ant. Grégoire, of the University of Liége; Prof. A. 
van Loey, of the University of Brussels; Prof. G. De Poerck, of the University of 
Ghent; Dr. L. Remacle, Lecturer at the University of Liége. 

The first International Congress of Phonetic Sciences was held in Amsterdam in 
1932; the second met in London in 1935; the third in Ghent in 1938. 

The second world-war interrupted the regular sucession of those Congresses and 
the after-war period delayed their being resumed. The Permanent International 
Council lost its much regretted President, Professor J. van Ginneken, and misses 
the collaboration of some of its members owing to moral and material circumstances. 

Professor E, Blancquaert (Ghent), provisionally appointed chairman of the Inter- 
national Permanent Council, and Miss L. Kaiser (Amsterdam), secretary, requested 
Professor L. Grootaers to organize within the Third International Congress of 
Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences and in full accord with the Organizing 
Committee of this Congress, a Group of Phonetic Sciences in order to establish the 
link between the preceding phonetic congresses and the Fourth Congress of Phonetic 
Sciences to be organized in 1951. 

To all scientists interested in phonetic sciences — linguists and philologists, 
physiologsts and pathologists of the organs of speech, psychologists and sociologists, 
anthropologists and ethnologists, physicists and technical specialists of the measure- 
ment and the analysis of speech-sounds, theoreticians of song — (we shall con- 
veniently call them all phoneticians in the further text of this circular) — we extend 
a most cordial invitation to attend the International Congress of Anthropological 
ane Ethnological Sciences, and especially the proceedings of Group D of this 

ongres. 

Besides the receptions, excursions and sessions announced in: the general program 
as from August 15th. to August 28th. (second Circular of the International Congress 
of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences) the members answering the present 
invitation will be able to attend the sessions of Group D on Thursday, August 19th., 
from 9.- to 12 a.m.; on Friday, 20th., 9.- to 12 a.m. and 2.30 to 6 p.m. and on 
Saturday, 21st, 9.- to 12 a.m., to which all members of the Congress have access. 
The “Proceedings” of the first three Congresses of Phonetic Sciences show clearly 
indeed the intimate and numerous connections between Phonetics and Anthropology. 

The Organizing Committee of the Group of Phonetic Sciences is doing its utmost 
in order to establish the program of its sessions; it aims at a limited number of papers 
(about 3 for each morning- or afternoon-session) and wants to devote plenty of time 
to discussion; it schedules for Saturday afternoon, August 21st., a meeting of the 
Permanent Council with the purpose of reorganizing the Permanent Council and 
atopy resolutions with regard to the Fourth International Congress of Phonetic 

ciences. 

The phoneticians intending to attend the International Congress of Anthropological 
and Ethnological Sciences are invited to observe the indications of the second circular 
of this Congress and to apply to the Secretary, Prof. Frans M. Olbrechts, Director 
of the Musée du Congo Belge, Tervuren (Belgium). 
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The fee for Full Members is Belg. Francs 350 (£ 2.2.-; $ 9.-). This fee includes 
the price of a copy of the Proceedings of the International Congress of Anthropolo- 
gical and Ethnological Sciences (not including the Proceedings of Group D) or a 
copy of the separate Proceedings of Group D. Members admitted to full membership 
are requested to mention the copy of their choice when settling their fee. Any full 
member of the Congress can subscribe to both volumes by paying a supplement of 
150 Belg. Francs (Sh. 18; $ 3.85). 

Members specially interested in Group D (phonetic sciences) and wishing to 
present a paper in one of its sections are also requested to observe the indications 
of the second circular of the International Congress of Anthropological and Ethnolo- 
gical Sciences; the Secretary, Prof. Olbrechts, will transmit all necessary information 


to the organizing Committee of Group D.” 


THE LINGUISTIC CIRCLE OF THE NETHERLANDS was founded in 1940 
by Professor Dr. N. van Wijk (Leyden) in order to facilitate Dutch co-operation 
for the international phonological inquiry which had been decided upon by the 
— Congress of Linguists at Copenhagen (1936). More than 60 linguists became 
members. 

The long international list of questions, written in French, had been published 
previously in ‘Onze Taaltuin’ (6, 1937—'38, 259—266; J. van Ginneken, Leidraad 
bij de nederlandsche beantwoording der internationale phonologische vragenlijst, 
ibid. 282—290). The success of this first attempt was not great, however, probably 
because the questions were too difficult for those dialect-correspondents who lacked 
theoretical training. The dialect-committee of the Netherlands Society received only 
ten complete answers, to which another dozen analogous studies were added by 
Prof. J]. van Ginneken (Nijmegen) and his students. A full list of these is given in 
his booklet ‘De Studie der nederlandsche streektalen’ (the study of Dutch regional 
languages), 1943, 51 ff. Unfortunately part of this material got lost through the acts 
of war in and about Nijmegen. 

In order to arrive at better results Prof. N. van Wijk in co-operation with Dr. H. 
Heeroma, then secretary of the Linguistic Circle, composed in 1940 another some- 
what shorter list of questions, better adapted to Dutch dialects. In all about 700 
answers were received to this list, spread fairly regularly over the whole country. 

The answers are now being studied by a number of specialists for each of the 
dialect-regions in question. 

The Linguistic Circle met regularly three or four times a year, except in the last 
year of the war. In 1940 and ‘41 a short summary was given of the lectures and 
reports. 

After his death in 1941 Prof. N. van Wijk was succeeded as chairman of the 
Linguistic Circle by Prof. J. van Ginneken. When the latter also died in 1945, 
Prof. Dr. A. W. de Groot (Amsterdam) took over the chairmanship. The present 
secretary is Dr. J. Wils (Huygensweg 4, Nijmegen). 


PUBLICATIONS. We are informed that Indogermanisches Jahrbuch XXII has 
appeared, containing a bibliography for 1941, and a full list of linguists now working 
in the German Universities. So far we have not yet received a ccpy. 





















ADDRESSES OF LINGUISTS INTERESTED IN GENERAL LINGUISTICS. 
ADRESSES DE LINGUISTES S'INTERESSANT A LA LINGUISTIQUE 


GENERALE. 


Cercle Belge de Linguistique — Belgische Kring voor Linguistiek 


A. Abel, 25 rue Jenatzy, Bruxelles 3 
Suzanne Ballet, 98 av. L. Lepoutre, Bruxelles 

Prof. Fr. Baur, Leopoldlaan 22, Gent 

Prof. E. Blancquaert, Nevelsestraat 54, Mariakerke (Gent) 
Prof. V. Bohet, 374 rue St Gilles, Liége 

A. Boileau, 145 rue des Vennes, Liége 

Prof. A. Burssens, Brusselse Steenw. 34, Melle bij Gent 
Prof. E. Buyssens, 99 rue de l’'Abbaye, Bruxelles 

Prof. A. Carnoy, 121 A rue de Bruxelles, Louvain 

Prof. A. L. Corin, 27 rue Bois l’Evéque, Liége 

Prof. Walter Couvreur, Lange Leemstr 200, Antwerpen 
Prof. Simone d'’Ardenne, Solwaster (Spa) 

Prof. P. De Keyser, Egmontstr. 14, Gent 

Prof. Maurice Delbouille, 2 rue des Vignes, Chénée 

L. De Man, R. Neyberghlaan 168, Laken (Brussel II) 

Prof. G. De Poerck, Veldstraat 29, Mariakerke (Gent) 

R. Derolez, Willem Tellstr. 15, Gent 

M. Deroy, Liers (Liége) 

Prof. P. de Smaele, Blijde—-Inkomstlaan 37, Brussel 4 

F. De Ville, 458 Boul. de Smet de Naeyer, Jette 

Alb. Doppagne, 62 rue Marie-Henriette, Bruxelles 1 

Prof. H. Draye, Winkselse Steenweg 11, Herent (Leuven) 
Prof. J. Duchesne—Guillemin, 84 av. de l’'Observatoire, Liége 
J. Dupont, Koningslaan 99, Brussel 

Prof. R. Foncke, Prudent Bolslaan 126, Brussel II 

Prof. R. Fohalle, 154 rue Fraischamps, Grivegnée 

Prof. ém. Ant. Grégoire, 76 rue des Wallons, Liége 

Prof. Henri Grégoire, 45 rue des Bollandistes, Bruxelles 
Prof. L. Grootaers, Naamse Steenw. 162, Heverlee (Leuven) 
Prof. A. Hegmans, Eggermontstr. 7, Ledeberg—Gent 

J. Herbillon, 62 rue du Cloitre, Bruxelles II 

Prof. A. Hyry, 7 Papenkasteel, Uccle 

Ch. Hyart, 20 rue Alex Bouvy, Liége 

Alph, Jacqmin, 49 rue des Pavots, Bruxelles 3 

Prof. O. Jodogne, 26a, rue des Moutons, Louvain 

Prof. Th. Lefort, rue de l'Ecluse 2, Louvain 
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J. Leenen, Scailquinstr. 5, Brussel 3 

Maurice Leroy, 30 av. du Roi-chevalier, Woluwe-St.-Lambert 
J. Lindemans, Landgoed Ossegem, Brussel II 

A. Meeussen, Ieperstraat 114, Roeselare 

R. P. Mullie, Vlamingenstr. 13, Louvain 

Emilie Carner—Noulet, 155 Bd. Aug. Reyers, Bruxelles 3 
Prof. F. M. Olbrechts, Museum Belgisch-Kongo, Tervuren 
Prof. J. L. Pauwels, Naamse Vest 48, Leuven 

Prof. Willem Pée, 38 rue Keyenveld, XL, Bruxelles 

Yvonne Pintelon, Laurent Delvauxstr. 12, Gent 

Prof. M. Piron, 28 A, rue Aug. Javaux, Liége 

Prof. L. Remacle, rue Fond-Pirette 309, Liége 

Chanoine Prof. Ryckmans, 7 Mont Saint-Antoine, Louvain 
Prof. E. Rombauts, Leo Schreurvest 43, Leuven 

Prof. A. Severyns, 45 rue Justin Lenders, Liége 

Iréne Simon, 45 rue Mosselman, Liége 

Mw C. Tavernier, Paul Fredericqstr. 17, Gent 

Fr. Vanacker, Gentstr. 167, St—Amandsberg (Gent) 

R. P. Prof. Van Bulck S.J., 11 rue des Récollets, Louvain 
Prof. B. Van de Walle, 187 rue Belliard, Bruxelles 

Prof. J. Van de Wijer, Leo Schreursvest 29, Leuven 

H. Vangassen, Denderhoutemse Steenweg 31, Ninove 

Prof. A. van Loey, G. Demeylaan 128, Oudergem 

H. Van Looy, Papagaaistr. 63, Gent 

Z. E. P. Prof. M. J. Van Mierlo S.J., Frankrijklei 91, Antwerpen 
Prof. R. Van Pottelbergh, Victor Braeckmanlaan 7, Sint-Amandsberg (Gent) 
Prof. A. J. Van Windekens, Tiense Steenweg 146, Heverlee (Leuven) 
Prof. R. Verdeyen, 2 Quai Gloesener, Liége 

Prof. J. Vergote, Naamse Vest 180, Leuven 

V. Verstegen O.F.M., Stationstraat 49, Sinaai (Waas) 

N. Vrouyr, Komedieplein 4, Antwerpen 

Prof. J. Warland, 40 rue Saint-Vincent, Liége 

















PERIODICALS — PERIODIQUES 2) 


LANGUAGE, Vol. 23 (1947), no. 4. Charles F. Hockett, Problems of Mor- 
phonemic Analysis. Giuliano Bonfante, The Neolinguistic Position. Edgar H. Sturte- 
vant, Hittite and Areal Linguistics. Bernard Bloch, English Verb Inflection. 
REVIEWS: Edgar H. Sturtevant, An introduction to linguistic science. New Haven, 
1947 (H. M. Hoenigswald). Ivar Modéer, Studier éver slutartikeln i starka femininer. 
Uppsala, 1946 (Einar Haugen). — Vol. 24 (1948), No. 1 (dedicated to Leonard 
Bloomfield). Bernard Bloch, A Set of Postulates for Phonemic Analysis. M. B. 
Emeneau, Taboos on Animal Names. William S. Cornyn, On the classification of 
Russian Verbs. William G. Moulton, The Phonemes of Gothic. Zellig S. Harris, 
Componential Analysis of a Hebrew Paradigm. Robert A. Hall Jr., The Linguistic 
Structure of Taki-Taki. Charles F. Hockett, Implications of Bloomfield’s Algonquian 
Studies. C. F. Voegelin, Distinctive Features and Meaning Equivalence. 


WORD, Journal of the Linguistic Circle of New York. Vol. 3, Nos. 1—2 (1947). 
Rulon S. Wells, De Saussure’s System of Linguistics. Francis Mikus, Le syntagme 
est-il binaire? André G. Haudricourt, En/an Francais. Fred. W. Housebolder Jr., 
A Descriptive Analysis of Latin Declension. Joseph H. Greenberg, Arabic Loan- 
Words in Hausa. Karl H. Menges, Some Problems of Tungus. Henri Frei, La 
linguistique saussurienne & Genéve depuis 1939. E. Dickenmann, La linguistique en 
Suisse de 1938 4 1947. REVIEWS: E. H. Sturtevant, An Introduction to Linguistic 
Science, New Haven 1947 (André Martinet). L. V. Shcherba, Opyt obcSej teorii 
leksikografii, 1940 (Paul L. Garvin). Giacomo Devoto, Dizionari di Iere e di 
Domani, Firenze 1946 (J. A. Palermo). R. H. Stetson, Bases of Phonology, Oberlin 
(Ohio), 1935 (Eugene A. Nida). Julia E. Johnsen, Basic English, New York, 1944 
(Louis Furman Sas). Harry Hoijer and others, Linguistic Structures of Native 
America. New York, 1946 (H. V. Velten). 


STUDIA LINGUISTICA, Année 1 (1947), No. 2. Louis Hjelmslev, Structural 
Analysis of Language. Bertil Malmberg, L’espagnol dans le Nouveau Monde — 
probléme de linguistique générale. K. G. Ljunggren, Hjalmar Lindroth. COMPTE- 
RENDU: Torgny T. Segerstedt, Die Macht des Wortes. Eine Sprachsoziologie 
(Translated from the Swedish.) Ziirich 1947 (S. Ullmann). 


REVUE DES ETUDES LATINES, t. XXV (1947) Chronique des études latines 
(J. Marouzeau). J. Marouzeau, Place de la préposition. BULLETIN CRITIQUE: 
W. von Wartburg, Problémes et méthodes de la linguistique (trad.) Paris, 1946 
(J. Marouzeau). 


BIOJIIETEHb AMAJIEKTOJIOPMYECKOrO CEKTOPA unctutyta pyccKoro 
Aspika, No. 1 (1947) [I]. A. Uepueix, K sompocy o samayax um cofepxanun 
AMaseKTONOrN4ecKux usy4eHnit. 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE REVIEW XLII (1947), no. 4. REVIEWS: 
W. v. Wartburg, Problémes et méthodes de la linguistique (Translated from the 
German). Paris, 1946 (Stephan Ullmann). 


THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY XLV (1948) no. 4. Virgil C. Aldrich, 
Language, Experience and Pictorial Meaning. 





1) In this column only those publications will be mentioned that may be of 
more direct importance for general linguistics. The editors will be glad to repair 
any omissions. 
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THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY, Vol. LX (1947) no. 4. 
-E. L. Thorndike, Semantic Changes. REVIEWS: G. Révész, Ursprung und Vor- 
geschichte der Sprache. Bern, 1946. 


GERNIKA V—VI. Jon Bilbzo, Bibliographie basque de M. Georges Lacombe. 
René Lafon, Le probléme des origines de la langue basque. 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF AMERICAN LINGUISTICS, 14, 2, Apr. 
1948. C. F. Voegelin, A Sample of Technical Terms in Linguistics, 


CAHIERS FERDINAND DE SAUSSURE VI (1946—47). C. de Boer, Mor- 
pholologie et syntaxe. C. Regamey, Considérations sur le systéme morphologique 
du tibétain littéraire. IN MEMORIAM Albert Sechehaye (V. Martin, Ch. Bally), 
Charles Bally (J. Vendryes: L’ceuvre linguistique de Charles Bally, R. Godel). 
PUBLICATIONS présentées en séance: Giovanni Nencioni, Idealismo e realismo 
nella scienza del linguaggio. Firenze. (A. Juvet). G. de Poerck, Essai sur la 
morphologie du verbe francais. Bruxelles, 1946. (J. Magnenat). C. H. de Goeje, 
Etudes linguistiques caribes, II. Amsterdam, 1946. (R. Godel). Thomas A. Sebeok, 
Finnish and Hungarian case systems, their form and function. Stockholm, 1946. 


(R. Godel). 


BULLETIN DE LA SOCIETE DE LINGUISTIQUE DE PARIS, t. XLIII 
(1946) fasc. 1. E. Benveniste, Structure des relations de personne dans le verbe. 
A. Martinet, Notes sur la phonologie du francais vers 1700. G. Gougenheim, Note 
sur un cas de bilinguisme. A.-G. Haudricourt et A. Martinet, Propagation phonétique 
ou évolution phonologique? Assourdissement et sonorisation d’occlusives dans I’ Asie 
du Sud-Est. J. Cantineau, Esquisse d’une phonologie de l’arabe classique. — Id. 
fasc. 2. COMPTES RENDUS: F. Bodmer, The Loom of Language. London, 1944 
(M. Cohen). R. Jacobson, Kindersprache, Aphasie und allgemeine Lautgesetze. 
Uppsala, 1941 (A. Martinet). A. Gemelli et G. Sacerdote, Un metodo per I'analisi 
statistica dell’intensita sonora del linguagio. Rome, 1941 (M. Durand). M. Durand, 
Voyelles longues et voyelles bréves. Essai sur la nature de la quantité vocalique. 
Paris, 1946 (A. Martinet). A. N. Narasimhia, A Grammar of the oldest Kanarese 
inscriptions, Un. of Mysore, 1941 (J. Bloch). G. S. Gai, Historical Grammar of Old 
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